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The first volume of the ARTS YEARBOOK will be 
written by five outstanding writers, each es- 
pecially well qualified to discuss his subject 
interestingly and with authority: 


DAVID SYLVESTER 
“MODERN ART at the TURN of the CENTURY” 


An English critic who writes for The Listener, The 
Observer, Encounter, The New Statesman and Nation, 
Mr. Sylvester is well known to American readers for his 
articles in ARTS and The New York Times. He is editor 
of an important volume on Henry Moore, and is a regular 
- broadcaster on the B.B.C. in London. 


HORACE GREGORY 
“ART and the VICTORIANS” 


The celebrated poet, critic, editor, teacher and translator 
Horace Gregory will discuss all the major figures of the 
era from John Ruskin to Roger Fry. Winner of an 
American Institute of Arts and Letters award, Mr. 
Gregory has published five volumes of poetry and 
numerous critical studies. He is now completing a biog- 
raphy of Whistler to be published soon. 


LESLIE KATZ “The WORLD of ‘THE EIGHT’ ” 


The fascinating world of the artists who called themselves 
“The Eight” will be explored by Leslie Katz, whose im- 
portant study of Thomas Eakins in ARTS last September 
was widely praised by readers. Mr. Katz has written crit- 
ical essays and fiction for ARTS, Partisan Review, New 
Directions, New Mexico Quarterly and other magazines. 


ALFRED WERNER 

“NEW PERSPECTIVES on the OLD MASTERS” 
Vienna-born Alfred Werner contributes both literary and 
art criticism to ARTS, Commentary, New Republic, The 
Progressive and Saturday Review. He is the author of 
studies of Dufy, Utrillo and Henri Rousseau. Dr. Werner 
combines a classical background with a lively and _ in- 
formed interest in modern culture. 


DOUGLAS F. FRASER 

6 

The DISCOVERY of PRIMITIVE ART” 

Douglas F. Fraser teaches courses in Primitive Art, and 
Ait Literature and Theories at Columbia University. He 
has published articles and monographs on New Guinea, 
Oceania, and Primitive Art. Mr. Fraser’s article in ARTs 
YEARBOOK 1958 is based on new research in the impor- 
tance and influence of primitive art in the 19th century. 


NOTE: 


Subscribers to ARTS may order 
copies of the limited Publisher's Edition 
at a substantial saving. Reserve your copies now 


by filling out and mailing the coupon. 





FIVE DISTINGUISHED WRITERS 


bring their talents to bear on 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


in the 


ARTS YEARBOOK 1958 


to be published in October, 1957, 


in co-operation with Doubleday & Co. 


“The Turn of the Century” is the first in an 


annual series of fine art books devoted to 
significant themes. Each volume will feature 
brilliant writing and beautiful reproductions, 
many in full color, and will be handsomely 
bound in hard covers to form a permanent 


addition to your library. 


Fill in and mail this coupon today to: 
ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
e for ARTS subscribers 


[] Enter my order for _ copies of the Publisher’s 
Edition of ARTS YEARBOOK 1958 at $2.95 each. 


e for non-subscribers 


(_] Enter my order for ____ copies of the Publisher’s 
Edition of ARTS YEARBOOK 1958 at $3.95 each. 


[] Enter my subscription to ARTS for one year, in- 
cluding ARTS YEARBOOK 1958, at $9.70. 


(Add $1.00 for foreign and Canadian subscrip- 
tions.) 


My Name___ 
Address___ 
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Portrait of a Man by Johann Friedrich Tischbein 
One of a pair, oil on canvas, 1442” x 1834". 
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LETTERS 


AMERICAN SHOW IN PARIS 





To the Editor: 

Barbara Butler’s remarks, in your April issue, on 
the recent Paris exhibition, at the Musée Gal- 
liéra, of “Peintres Américains Contemporains,” 
confirm my opinion that this show was a flop 
mainly because it had not been well handled 
from a public-relations point of view. In a Letter 
to the Editors that was published in the March, 
1937, issue of the Paris periodical, Prisme des 
arts, L already had occasion to point out a few 
of the misunderstandings that this show fostered. 












I agree fully with Miss Butler’s strictures con- 





cerning the quality of the works of many of the 
painters exhibited. But nearly all these works 
had been loaned by the artists or their dealers, 






F not by museums or collectors, and few painters 
or dealers are willing to lend major works to 
distant exhibitions, where they may be kept for 
many months, from which they may return 
damaged, and where they are scarcely likely to 
be sold. 

The whole purpose of the show seems more- 









over to have been entirely obscured, and none 





of the Paris critics, whether among those quoted 





by Miss Butler or those that I read elsewhere, 





was at all aware of how it had been planned 





and why it stressed certain painters rather than 





others. Pierre Restany, for instance, protested 
in one review that Jackson Pollock and Arshile 






Gorky had not been included. But the show was 





exclusively devoted to living painters, and it is 





significant that Restany should have picked these 
two dead painters and not been shocked by the 
exclusion of Feininger and Florine Stettheimer, 
two other outstanding American painters now 








dead. Most French critics, it seems, wanted to 
see more Motherwell, more Jackson Pollock, 
more Rothko, more Gorky, and were not at all 
interested in seeing any figurative art from 
America, however good. 

When the “Fifty Years of Art in the United 
States” was brought to Paris in 1955 by the De- 
partment of State and the New York Museum 
of Modern Art, a number of outstanding Ameri- 
can critics, among whom Emily Genauer of the 
New York Herald Tribune was perhaps the most 
Vocal, protested against the bias revealed in the 
selection of the paintings presented, with its 
great stress on the abstract art of the past ten 
or twelve years. 
















Miss Genauer regretted quite rightly, for in- 
stance, that a major painter such as Abraham 
Rattner had not been shown. Ben Benn, Milton 
Avery, the Soyer brothers and a number of 
other well-known American artists had also 
been excluded. In fact, as many abstract artists 
of the past ten years were shown as figurative 
painters who had been active before 1930. 

The New York International Association of 
Plastic Arts then stepped in to organize a sec- 
ond Paris exhibition of contemporary American 
painting in order to correct these injustices. This 
second show, which came to Paris two years 
later, included only living painters, most of 
them, it seems. members of the Association. 
Josef Albers, Stuart Davis, Edward Hopper, 
Morris Graves, Loren MaclIver, Willem de Koon- 
ing, Irene Rice Pereira, Louis Schanker and 













STEIN 
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Mark Tobey were included in both shows. Max 
Weber and a couple of other outstanding older 
moderns were not represented in the second 
show, and Rothko, Motherwell, Clyfford Still, 
Franz Kline, Grace Hartigan, Fritz Glarner and 
a few other Abstracts who had starred in the 
earlier show were excluded, probably because it 
was felt that they had already been sufficiently 
publicized in Paris. To me, it was a great pleas- 
ure to see in Paris, for a change, paintings by 
Ben Benn, Earl Kerkam, Sidney Laufman, Mil- 
ton Avery, Abraham Rattner, Raphael Soyer and 
Nicholas Vasilieff. It was a great pity, however, 
that no explanation was given of the show and 
of the principles on which the works exhibited 
had been selected. Those Paris critics who are 
exclusively committed to abstract art raised a 
somewhat biased stink; as for the others, they 
had not been given to understand at all why the 
exhibition had been organized, and remained 
remarkably silent. 

Edouard Roditi 

Paris 


FALSE STATEMENTS 


To the Editor: 

I've heard art historians for whom I have the 
profoundest respect call Vasari a number of 
things from scandalmonger to fabricator. How 
this relates to the present issue I’m not sure, but 
I wish to disclaim a number of statements attrib- 
uted to me in a recent book—statements pur- 
portedly giving my views on J. J. Sweeney, Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., George Rickey, Calder, Mondrian 
and certain contemporary sculptors, as well as on 
assorted topics including the pricing of my work. 

An author is certainly entitled to express criti- 
cal opinion of me or my work, but false attribu- 
tions must be labeled for what they are. I was 
not given a chance to check the text of the inter- 
view for accuracy, and I cannot understand why 
a stenographic record or tape recording was 
not used. 

The report of my interview is unreliable, 
untrue, contains “quotations” that are simply 
false. I denounce the validity of the entire bar- 
room assignation. 

David Smith 
Bolton Landing 
New York 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Selden Rodman’s recent Conver- 
sations with Artists (Devin-Adair) will be re- 
viewed in a forthcoming issue of ARTS. 


HOFMANN AS PAINTER 


‘To the Editor: 

Hans Hofmann, the Messianic teacher of modern 
art in New York for the past twenty-five years, 
has elaborated a metaphysic of space where all 
students, shy or able, may float in freedom. Since 
his teaching influence has been formidable, it 
is worth noting that students like Rivers and 
Remenick have, in their mature work, veered 
toward a very different concept than that of Herr 
Meister, while the loyal ones lie buried alive 
under the lava of pigment heaped about the 
classroom. 


Hofmann in his own work has attempted to 
fuse various elements of Cubism and Expres- 
sionism—in a sense can lay claim to having 
spawned Abstract Expressionism more than any 
other individual. His is a gaudy, cosmetic Cubism, 
made up of a few splashes of vermilion or emer- 
ald to enliven the atmosphere. Following this 
token structure, surface lineaments of Expres- 
sionism are liberally sprayed and siphoned over 
the remaining areas. 

Where authentic Expressionists like Soutine 
and Kirchner emblazoned their image on the 
spectator’s consciousness, Hofmann’s work remains 
rouged, hectic and blustering, mere chemical 
storms that have passed through no crucible of 
experience. His straining for freedom reveals the 
most acute affectation. For the manifestation of 
the will to create is not creativity—or anyone, 
like the magician, could spit fire. Frenzy and 
impotence are not far apart. 

Important note. I have never met a ranking 
painter of any persuasion, traditional, modern 
or avant-garde (including well-known names that 
have praised him as a teacher) that ever regarded 
him as a genuine painter, no less an important 
one. I suspect that only in the unhallowed 
precincts of journalism will Hofmann ever re- 
ceive his dubious ticket to eternity. 

Joseph Solman 
New York City 


APPRECIATION 


To the Editor: 

I am writing these lines to express my appreci- 
ation to Vernon Young and to your magazine 
for the review on my last show. What prompts 
me to write is not the fact that the review was a 
favorable one. I have been around long enough 
to be able to take both good and bad write-ups 
in my stride, and this is the first time that I am 
writing a Letter to the Editor. What impressed 
me is the serious, positive quality that character- 
izes all of Mr. Young’s reviews. He has his opin- 
ions, and that is as it should be; whether he 
likes or dislikes somebody's work, he always 
seems to consider the art work and his respon- 
sibility as a critic seriously. He is not a reporter 
but an art critic, and he writes in English and 
not in an esthetic double-talk that confuses 
not only the public but even the artists. 

I would like to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you on ARTS. I think that the magazine 
has improved tremendously and is doing a fine 
job which reflects and expresses the vitality of 
American art. I am sure that a great many fel- 
low artists would like to join me in this com- 
pliment. 

Gabor Peterdi 
Rowayton, Conn. 


“NEW TALENT” POLICY 


To the Editor: 

While we were naturally pleased that your re- 
viewer [May] found the “New Talent X” ex- 
hibition (Cohen, Kohn, Shapiro) at the Museum 
of Modern Art “a good one both in quality and 
in the carefully balanced selection of three very 


continued on page 9 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


Nativity” by Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc., Waukesha, Wis Top grade Artists’ Oil Colors, 
the finest obtainable 
SHIVA anywhere. Complete range 
of colors clearly 
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433 West Goethe St., Chicago 10, Illinois N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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continued from page 7 
distinct individual talents,” I ccd ihe in: senate 
rect a factual error the review contains about 
the policy of selection for this series of shows. 
There is no new policy, and “New Talent X,” 
like its predecessors, followed the policy estab- 
lished in the catalogue for the first “New Tal- 
ent” exhibition in April 1950. As stated at that | 
time and reiterated since then for each successive | 
show, with minor alterations in phrasing but 





not in substance: “By ‘new’ is meant artists who 

have not received a major exhibition in New 

York City and whose work, in the opinion of | 

the Department of Painting and Sculpture, is | 

worthy of the attention of our members both for | 

pleasure and possible purchase.” 
Elizabeth Shaw 
Publicity Director | 
The Museum of Modern Art 
New York City 
















PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 21 


Cmerica s Leading 
Chaction Sirm 


. 


Public Cuction Sales of 
Cnt and Literary Property 


Sales comprise every class of fine art property—antique 
and reproduction furniture, silver, china, glass, porcelains, 
tapestries, rugs, sculptures, prints, rare books, autographs, 
manuscripts, coins, stamps and jewelry from estates and 
other distinguished sources. And, featured at intervals 
each season 


EpItor'’s NOTE: Our reviewer pointed out that the 
term “major” was left undefined by the Mu- 
seum’s announcement. One of the exhibitors in 
the “New Talent X” exhibition, the painter 
George Cohen, was represented in New York by 
a one-man show at the Korman (now Zabriskie) 
Gallery in May, 1955 (see review in Arts Digest, 
May 15, 1955, page 28). Perhaps this contributed 
to a certain confusion about policy. 




























“ARTS” IN THE CLASSROOM 


To the Editor: 
I thought you would be interested in knowing | 
how well ARTS is received on our campus. We 
have about forty subscribers among our stu- 
dents—none of them in any way compulsory. As 
a teacher I encourage this. As a student I sub- 
scribed to the old Art Digest, and I feel there | 
is a valuable contribution in these “current 
events.” Nothing else can take the place of ARTS 
in this respect. 
McKie M. Trotter | 

| 
























Department of Art 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

























EMBASSY ARCHITECT 


To the Editor: 
I have just read the article “New Architecture” 
in your April issue. I was distressed to see that 
Edward D. Stone’s United States Embassy in New 
Delhi bears the name of three associates. This is 
4 gross error! Mr. Stone alone was commissioned 
by the State Department in 1954 to design this 
building. There are no associates on this project 
and never have been. 

Since this building is recognized as a great 
achitectural achievement, it would seem that 


the facts should be straight and this error should 
be corrected. 
























PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
By Old and Modern Masters 





Mrs. Edward D. Stone 
New York City 
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CORRECTION 


To the Editor: 


I 2 : Pi 

te review of my recent exhibition at the 
‘tone Gallery my name was incorrectly writ- 
ten ac “ wes ” . 

‘n as “Howard” Baumbach instead of Harold 
Baumbach, Pp 















Lestre A. Hyam, President 


lease note correct spelling. 
Harold Baumbach 
Brooklyn, New York 
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GALERIE de FRANCE 


3 faubourg Saint-Honoré 


Paris 8e tél. Anj. 69-37 


Paintings 


Engravings 


GISCHIA 
HARTUNG 
LE MOAL 
MANESSIER 
MUSIC 
PIGNON 
PRASSINOS 
SINGIER 
SOULAGES 
ZAO-WOU-KI 
GILLET 
LEVEE 
MARYAN 


Sculpture 


COULENTIANOS 
JACOBSEN 
ROBERT MULLER 








Sale in Paris 


ME. PHILIPPE COUTURIER 
Commissioner-A ppraiser 
56 rue de la Victoire Paris IX 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
18th CENTURY OBJECTS OF ART 


Bronzes, Sculpture, Collection of Clocks 


18th CENTURY FURNITURE and CHAIRS 


stamped with the mark of master cabinetmakers 


AUBUSSON CARPETS 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER SALE 


76 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honore, Paris VIII 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 at 2:30 
Exhibition Monday, June 17 from 10:00 a.m. 
to 11:00 p.m. 

ME. PHILIPPE COUTURIER, 


Commissioner-Appraiser 
56 rue de la Victoire, Paris IX Tel. TRiInite 20-96 
EXPERTS: M. PIERRE LAMY For the Paintings 


M. BERNARD DILLEE 
For the Objects of Art 


For Information and Catalogues, apply to 


ME. PHILIPPE COUTURIER 





AUCTION SALE IN PARIS” | 
Commissioner-Appraiser 


Me. ETIENNE ADER, 6 rue Favart 
OBJECTS OF ART 


and 
FINE FURNISHINGS 
OF THE 18th CENTURY 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 
b , 
Ingres e Boilly e L. Moillon e L. Moreau e Pillemeni 
H. Robert e Bellanger e etc. 
17th CENTURY FLEMISH MADONNA AND CHILD 


OLD PORCELAINS 
Chantilly Soft Paste 
SCULPTURE BRONZES SILVERWARE 
Pair of 18th Century Silver Candelabra 
FURNITURE and CHAIRS 
Stamped with the Mark of Master Cabinetmakers 
18th Century Small Cupboard 


In Black and Gold Lacquer Veneer and Bronze 


Old Tapestries 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


Sale Thursday, June 20, 1957 at 2:30 
Exhibition Wednesday, June 19 from 10-12 
and from 2-6 and from 9-11 


EXPERTS MM. C. and T. CATROUX, DAMIDOT, 
LACOSTE, B. DILLEE 


For Information and Catalogues Apply to: 
Me. Etienne Ader, 6 rue Favart. 














AUCTIONS 


MASTERWORKS OF WEINBERG COLLECTION 
TO BE DISPERSED IN LONDON SALE 
7 most important sale of Impressionist and Post-Impres- 


sionist paintings in the auction annals of London is an- 
nounced for July 10 at Sotheby’s in New Bond Street. Forming 
one of the most extraordinary private art collections in the 


world, the works to be dispersed were the property of Wilhelm 
Weinberg, banker, financier and philanthropist, who died at 
his home in Scarsdale, New York, in February of this year. 
The list of artists represented includes Corot, Courbet, 

Manet, Pissarro, Sisley, Fantin-Latour, Renoir, Seurat, Van ad U 

Gogh, Gauguin, Redon, Degas, Cézanne, Monet, Utrillo and 
Picasso. The ten works by Van Gogh—among them Les Usines 
and the celebrated painting of an angel, after Rembrandt, 


done while he was confined in the Saint-Rémy asylum—make 
up the largest group of this artist’s paintings ever to be sold 
at public auction. There are six Seurats and six Pissarros, one 


of them from Degas’s personal collection. Sisley is represented 
by La Seine a Paris: Pont de Grenelle, and Renoir by the 
famous Femme en rouge. The Cézannes include a portrait of 
his wife and L’Entrée du jardin. Monet presents two land- 
scapes, one of them the Maison bleue a Zaandam. Also in the 
collection are bronzes by Renoir, Degas, Daumier and Picasso. 

The near-fabulous assemblage will be on exhibition at 
Sotheby’s from July 3. The catalogue of the sale contains a 
preface by Dr. J. B. de La Faille, author of the basic catalogue 
raisonné of Van Gogh’s works. 


! 
| 
| 





Jean 


DUBUFFET 








Henri 


MICHAU X 


Alfred Sisley, 1.4 SEINE A PARIS: PONT DE GRENELLE; in the Wein- 
berg sale at Sotheby’s. 


STATUARY FROM CHRYSLER COLLECTION | || \W O L S 
IN END-OF-SEASON SALE AT PARKE-BERNET 
I New York the Parke-Bernet Galleries have announced 
their final auction sale of the 1956-57 season. Garden furni- 
ture and stone sculptures and decorations from the collections 
of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., and a number of other owners will 
be offered to the bidding public on June 13 and 14 at 1:45 
pm. The objects figuring in this terminal sale will be on 
exhibition from June 7 in the firm’s galleries at 980 Madison 
Avenue. 





POMPADOUR AND THE COLLECTORS 
a taste of Madame de Pompadour, the most powerful 1] 

individual influence to affect the standard of the material 
niceties of life in eighteenth-century France, continues to be 17, RUE DE LILLE 
ratified by collectors, as indicates the interest aroused by two 1 9 
impending auction sales at the Galerie Charpentier in Paris. ' + 71- 
The first of these, directed by Maitre Philippe Couturier, will 1] PARIS Te Littré 6 
be held on June 18; the second, under the direction of Maitre 


Etienne Ader, on June 20. Both include, in addition to eight- 


eenth-century art objects and fine furnishings, a number of 
old-master paintings. 
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The lost art of ink-painting 
comes alive before your eyes 


ARTISTRY IN INK 


A fabulous collection of Japanese ink- 
paintings, edited by SEIROKU NOMA of 
the Tokyo National Museum. 


PTI IN RY 
seth pec ostts 


ites 





y 
a 


Morris Graves Karl Zerbe 
Forty-eight pages of superb gravure illus- 
trations recapture the strange, austere 
beauty of this oriental art from its incep- 
tion in the 8th century to its develop- 
ment as a modern art form. The text — 
written by one of Japan’s foremost art 
experts — explains the methods and tech- 
niques of ink-painting, and includes de- 
tailed interpretations of each of the 48 
plates. The entire volume — produced 


The painter Morris Graves (above) has 
been chosen first American recipient of 
the Windsor Award, a $2,000 grant which 
was established in September, 1956, by the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. Theodore 
Rousseau, Jr., Curator of Paintings at the 
Metropolitan Museum, served as juror in 


don, James 


Vodicka. 


PERERA i a: 
































the selection of this year’s winner. 


Creeft, Robert Gwathmey, Minna Harkavy, 
Stuyvesant van Veen and Rita Barnett; 
secretary, Helena Simkhovitch; treasurer, 






NEW DA VINCI IN DETROIT 


PENTHOUSE 
SCULPTURE 
TERRACE 


OPEN FOR THE SUMMER 
FROM NOON TO SIX P.M. 


BARONE GALLERY 


1018 MADISON — PENTHOUSE 






Raphael Soyer 


Joseph Hirsch; directors-at-large, Alfred 
Crimi, Anthony Frasconi, Maxwell Gon 
W. Kerr, 
Jacob Lawrence, George L. K. Morris 
Louise Nevelson, Ann Cole Phillips, Phil 
lip Reisman, Benton Spruance and Rub 


Stewart Klonis 


The Award of Merit Medal and the $1,000 
Prize of the American Academy of Ar 
and Letters have been presented to the 
painter Raphael Soyer (above). Previouw 
winners of the Academy’s Award of Merit 
for Painting have been Charles Burd. 


me by the skilled craftsmen of the famous 

ees Toto Bunka Company in Tokyo — is ; 

ae ' , ) : Karl 7 » (above), artist z - 

ie lavishly illustrated and superbly bound. i Zerbe Seve), Orient and professor 

Ps : eS 3 Si of art at Florida State University, was re- 

aK Special limited edition, $6.00. Now at your cutie ahectal aie fers en 

x bookstore, or order by mail from CROWN — - ee Pree ” - ae Aquity 

53 PUBLISHERS, Dept. C49, 419 Fourth Ave- Association at the organization’s national 

x nue, New York 16, N. Y. Save postage headquarters in New York City. Other 

= charges by remitting with order. Refund in ofhcers elected to serve with Mr. Zerbe field, Andrew Wyeth and Rico Lebrun. 

x ten days if not delighted. Order today! ’ . . , 
. ’ were: vice-presidents, Ben Shahn, José de 


Announcement has come from the Amet- 
ican Academy in Rome that the two Rome 
Prize Fellowships in painting have been 


The Detroit Institute « 
Arts has announced « 
quisition of The Adora 
tion with Two Angel 
a hitherto unrecognnti 
painting by Leonard 
da Vinci. Of medium 
size (approximatel 
twenty-four by ninetect 
inches), the painting & 
considered a work d 
Leonardo’s early yeat, 
the period (1472-78) dur 
ing which he was acti 
in Andrea del Verto 
chio’s studio. The ge 
eral outlines of the 
Madonna and the Child 
apparently were sketched 
by Verrocchio, while th 
finished work of th 
background, Child a 
angels was done by Le 
nardo. Some forty yee 
later the unfinished ft 
ure of the Virgin w 
overpainted by a mint 
and somewhat hear 
handed artist; the ot 
painting has now bee 
removed in a cleanin 
by William Suhr. TW 
Adoration was sent 
this country by an 

Roman family who & 
quired the work th 

a Florentine marriage® 
the seventeenth centw. 
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d Aquilino Eugene E. Matthews 


awarded to Donald Aquilino (above) of 
Washington, D. C., and Eugene E. Mat- 
thews (above) of Iowa City, Iowa. The 
fellowships, which begin October 1, 1957, 
are valued at approximately $3,000, in- 
duding stipend, travel allowances, free 
studio and residence at the Academy. 


Anna Wetherill Olmsted, who has served 
as director of the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York, for twenty- 
five years, will retire from office at the 
end of this season. She will continue to 
be associated with the museum as curator 
of decorative arts, in charge of the Ceram- 
ic National which originates biennially at 
the Syracuse Museum. William Hull, who 
has been a member of the museum’s Board 
of Trustees, will succeed Miss Olmsted. 


In California, the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art has announced that Mrs. Ala Story 
will retire as director at the end of the 
current year. Mrs. Story has been director 
of the museum since 1952. 


NEWS NOTES 


French and Company, one of the world’s 
largest and most distinguished dealers in 
antiques and works of art, has acquired 
the building of the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
at 980 Madison Avenue in New York City. 
Spencer A. Samuels, President of the 117- 
year-old firm, has announced that French 
will erect and occupy a new exhibition gal- 
lery and penthouse atop the present four- 
story Parke-Bernet structure. Mr. Samuels 
emphasized that the two firms will have 
no connection, and Parke-Bernet will con- 
tinue to occupy the entire second, third, 
fourth floors and basement of the build- 
ing under a long-term lease. 


Commissions totaling more than $50,000 
for paintings plus approximately $7,000 
in prize money will be awarded to some 
fifty noted American and European artists 
in the fourth Hallmark Award competi- 
tion. The Wildenstein Gallery which di- 
rects the project, sponsored by Hallmark 
Cards, Inc., will extend the commissions, 
and the collection will be exhibited at 
Wildenstein’s in New York City in De- 
cember, 1957, prior to a tour of American 
museums. 


Below: Picasso, The Women of Algiers, 1955, collection Mr. and Mrs. Victor W. Ganz, New 
York; one of 328 works by the artist currently on view at the Museum of Modern Art 
(through September 8). This comprehensive exhibition has been organized by Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr, and will be shown later at the Chicago Art Institute and, with certain changes, at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. It will be the subject of a major critical article in a forthcoming 
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DENISE RENE 


Josef 


ALBERS 


Paintings 
DURING JUNE 


Denise René Editions: 
—Just QOut— 


ALBUM of TEN COLOR PLATES 
of SERIGRAPHS BY 
S. TAEUBER-ARP 
Preface by L. DEGAND 


ND 
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Forthcoming: MONDRIAN ALBUM, 
12 Color Plates 50 x 65 cm. 


Preface by MICHEL SEUPHOR 


124, rue La Boétie 
PARIS 8e ELY. 93.17 





GALERIE 
DANIEL CORDIER 


Anjou 29-39 


K. O. GOTZ 


JUNE 


8, rue de Duras Paris 8e 


Permanent Exhibition 
e DUBUFFET 
e REQUICHOT 


THE GALERIE PIERRE 


2 rue des Beaux-Arts Paris 6 


is preparing an important work 


on 


Vieira da Silva 


and requests collectors of her 
works to kindly indicate the ex- 
amples in their possession so that 
they may be photographed, or, if 
they already have photographs, 
to send two copies in good con- 
dition. 





We salute the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s increased interest in American 
art. In this regard we support the open letter to Roland L. Redmond from 
James N. Rosenberg in the May issue of ARTS, and we hope that it will serve 


as a stimulus for an American Building at the Museum. 


ACA 

ALAN GALLERY 

GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY 
THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
MIDTOWN GALLERIES 

BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 
PASSEDOIT GALLERY 

PERIDOT 


REHN GALLERY 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 


WILLARD 
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SPECTRUM 





A WE Salute Paris and the host of artists who have helped 
to make that city an art capital of- world renown, there 
comes to mind, almost inevitably, the thought of the difference 
that separates national attitudes toward art in Europe and 
America. The comparison can hardly bring us comfort. 

In France art is a matter of deep national pride and concern. 
The role of the artist is recognized at all levels of society, not 
only among intellectuals; he functions in an environment 
where his work is considered a normal and important activity. 
The government supports museums, art schools and institutes, 
and when public buildings are erected works of art are com- 
missioned for them as a matter of course. In England the 
government fosters creative activity in diverse areas through 
the Arts Council. And we can observe similar situations in 
many other nations—but not in our own. 

Contemporary American painters and sculptors have _pro- 
duced a rich and impressive body of work, but they can expect 
little national pride in their achievement. Here, with few 
exceptions, the arts must be content with the support of private 
individuals; there is some grudging municipal activity, but 
almost no recognition from Washington. A number of con- 
gressmen—among them former Senator Lehman, Senators 
Humphrey, Fulbright, Javits, Ives, Murray and Morse, for- 
mer Representative Howell, Representatives Thompson and 
Wainright—have struggled valiantly for passage of various 
bills supporting the arts, but their gains have been few and 
far between, and their public backing has been weak and dis- 
organized. 

In this country, when a public or private building is erected, 
it is rare to see a portion of the cost allotted to works of art. 
And if public art is commissioned the person responsible is 
likely to be burned at the stake, unless the work represents 
a national hero or popular historical event. Too frequently 
legislators whose knowledge of art apparently is derived from 
Mother’s Day cards become vehement art experts—as when 
the Rincon Annex Post Office in San Francisco received a 
mural, when the Los Angeles Police Station was adorned with 
modern sculpture, or even when the United Nations build- 
ings were opened. Further, the new-blown (or should we 
say wind-blowing) public expert on art—a Dondero, a Hunt- 
ington Hartford, a Harry Truman—seems always impelled to 
exercise his talents in a destructive or repressive role. Cer- 
tainly they cannot all be frustrated artists or critics, yet they 
seem to take a sadistic delight in broadside attacks which are 
rarely based on any facts. 

While this is being written our Congress is considering the 
national budget. All indications point to a serious cut in 
both foreign aid and cultural programs (which for some 
Strange reason seem to be treated as the same thing). The 
proposed cost of armaments, which we recognize as an un- 
fortunate necessity, runs to the staggering sum of thirty-eight 
billion dollars in the Federal budget. The House of Repre- 
sentatives Appropriations Committee has approved less than 
one-third of one per cent of this amount for the United States 
Information Agency. While we feel that the U.S.I.A. has 
ingloriously yielded to “pressure groups” in the past and we 
see no sign of an improved policy in the near future, we do 
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believe that the attitude of Congress and of the nation as a 
whole toward the Agency and its essential program of cultural 
exchanges is blind and unrealistic. The U.S.I.A. cannot func- 
tion effectively until this attitude changes—and cannot func- 
tion effectively unless it has an adequate budget. Other 
nations have long been aware of the good will and under- 
standing that can be created by “exporting” their artistic, 
literary, dramatic and musical achievements. In fact, Russia, 
at whom the armaments program is directed, has been emi- 
nently successful in using its cultural activities as a means 
of propaganda. Are we, on the other hand, to be judged 
solely on our movies, juke boxes, carbonated beverages and 
nuclear weapons? 

But our slighting the role of art in international relations 
is not as disturbing as our near-blindness to its importance at 
home. This is the land of mechanization; technicians happily 
assure us, and with apparent reason, that we are entering 
the glorious age of automation—and leisure. The question 
of a four-day week has been raised in the auto industry by 
Walter Reuther, and some economists are already discussing 
a three-day week. What is to be done with increasing leisure? 
Is our population going to become a mass of expert push- 
button-pushers? Are we going to sink softly into an apathetic 
dependence on mass-media entertainment—which turns into 
a sort of third-person do-it-yourself? In this situation, so 
pregnant with both promise and threat, art holds forth one 
possibility for authentic personal satisfaction, for an enrich- 
ment of life. 

Yet, in American public lite, art is still more likely to be 
treated with contempt than with respect. It is usually brought 
into public discussion not by supporters, but by anti-intel- 
lectuals eager for personal publicity in a “juicy” controversy. 
Of course there are millions of Americans who recognize 
“know-nothing” pyrotechnics for what they are and who dis- 
approve—silently. But it is not enough merely to feel that 
one is on the side of the angels. A genuine concern for art, and 
in particular for the position of the American artist, requires 
an effort that will counterbalance “know-nothing” propa- 
ganda, for the anti-intellectuals are powerful and vociferous. 

Several years ago former Representative Howell called on 
artists to “organize,” so as to promote their general objectives 
and protect their legitimate interests. He pointed out that 
almost every other group in our society has successfully accom- 
plished such organization. Although the objections to such 
a project are obvious, as are the difficulties, his suggestion 
deserves more consideration than it has so far received. We 
know of only one instance where artists and those interested 
in the arts have successfully co-operated. In 1949 the city of 
Louisville, Kentucky, organized a community chest for the 
arts. Money received was used to finance the orchestra, art 
center, little theater, dance group and other projects. This 
venture could well serve as an example for other communities 
and the nation as a whole. But such projects will not become 
nationwide, nor will we develop active Federal support for 
the arts, if we give only silent and passive support. Our sup- 
port must be stronger than the attacks of those who fear 
creative thought and new ideas.—J.M. 
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SUMMER INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
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drawings, prints 
July 8 through August 30 
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Interieur au pinceau, 1956 


Recent Paintings 


PHILIPPE BONNET 


28th May - 22nd June 1957 


also paintings by 
THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
MODIGLIANI, SOUTINE, PICASSO 
de STAEL and RIOPELLE 


31 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 
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Tachism and the extension of the “image”... 


the Redfern “Metavisual” show—in a 


perspective provided by abstract exhibitions at Tooth’s and the I. C. A. galleries... 


BY PATRICK HERON 


HAT is an image? Tachist painting is often 

said to have “destroyed the image.” And 
even when the word “image” is not reserved for 
those forms in figurative art that represent 
known objects, which exist independently of 
works of art (like the straw-bottomed chair that 
js not in Van Gogh’s picture, but stands, a 
three-dimensional fact, in a million rooms)—even 
then, this word “image” is more likely to be 
used in connection with a geometric than a non- 

tric form. But Tachism has not destroyed 
the image. What it has done is to extend our 
notion of order in visual matters by bringing 
certain fluid, or organic, patterns within the 
realm of the esthetically significant. Thus the 
images of Tachism are born of matter—the drip- 
ping, sliding interpenetration of different pig- 
ments weaves webs of design which end as a 
sort of revelation of the natural laws involved 
in the movement of matter. When, on the other 
hand, the paint dripped a little below the thick, 
inch-wide, straight and comparatively geometric 
brush lines in a Picasso of a dozen years ago, it 
was Picasso’s vigor of execution, his -spontaneity 
and freedom in the action of painting, to which 
those drips drew our attention. The “image” 
created by him was still something to which the 
drips were not integral, it might have been 
argued. If he was so certain about the various 
lines in the grid of his composition that he 
could throw them down without hesitancy, then 
this very rapidity and certainty became in them- 
selves admirable; and it was in the drips, and 
in the manifestly direct handling of the pigment 
itself, that such power of certainty conveyed it- 
self to the spectator. 

By now, of course, we are all acquainted with 
the canvases of an international Tachist move- 
ment that is so widespread and possesses so many 
adherents that it already presents us with a vast 
new academicism. I doubt if, out of the thou- 
sands of Tachist painters now working away with 
liquid pigments in five continents, there are a 
score of important painters. The job of the critic 
should therefore have begun in earnest in this 
field. Who are the good Tachists? And why? 
Will they still be Tachists by this time next 
year? What will become of such rival terms as 
“L’Art Autre,” “Action Painting” and “Abstract 
Expressionism”? The other day a new name de- 
signed to apply fairly generally to all these 
movements was presented to Mr. Rex Nan Kivell, 
the Director of the Redfern Gallery, London. 
The occasion was his April exhibition of abstract 
painting in England today in which twenty-nine 
painters participate; and the word was “Meta- 
visual.” For an exhibition in which Action 
Painting, or Tachism, predominates (although 
one or two Constructivists are included), ‘“Meta- 
visual” seems a good word, drawing the em- 
phasis away from the manner in which such 
pictures are made to the nature of their content. 


— the New Year the five-year-long obsession 
of so many of the English critics with forms 
of Realism or Social Realism has noticeably 
waned as, at last, they are feeling themselves 
forced to reckon with this mounting wave of ab- 
‘tract painting which is now (with admitted 
suddenness) claiming the majority of the young- 
‘st painters here—those in their early twenties, 
that is. In January came two abstract shows: the 
lirst was Tachist—or, as I would say, Metavisual 
~and was to be seen at Arthur Tooth’s gallery. 
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Ihe second was at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts. At Tooth’s: Karel Appel, Jean Dubuffet, 
Sam Francis, Paul Jenkins and Jean Paul Rio- 
pelle. At the LC.A. the exhibition* (entitled 
Statements, since each artist contributed a “state- 
ment” to the catalogue) was a retrospect of Brit- 
ish abstract art in 1956 and included: Robert 
Adams, Sandra Blow, Magda Cordell, Alan Davie, 
Paul Feiler, John Forrester, Terry Frost, William 
Gear, Adrian Heath, Barbara Hepworth, myself. 
Anthony Hill, Roger Hilton, James Hull, Peter 
Kinley, Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Rodrigo 
Moynihan, Ben Nicholson, Victor Pasmore and 
Bryan Wynter. Some of us thought the omission 
of William Scott a bit over-scrupulous, since his 
abstract paintings of three years ago and more 
were extremely fine; nor have his present nudes 
and still lifes displaced abstract works from his 
studio: he continues with fresh non-figurative 
themes. There was, of course, no stylistic bond 
whatever in the I.C.A. show: it ranged from the 
Constructivism of Pasmore, Forrester and the 
Martins to the magic symbolist Action Painting 
of Davie; from the tight, concrete-heavy bars of 
Gear to the fluid surfaces of Frost or myself; 
from the tidy, deliberated taches of Wynter to 
the fuzzy, impulsive brush scrawls of Hilton; from 
the sharp, straight edges of a Nicholson that was 
purely figurative (a large jug, etc.!) to the hand- 
some, rough-textured canvas collage (influence 
of Burri) of Sandra Blow. Why a pleasant nude, 
absolutely deriving from the late De Staél nudes. 
by Peter Kinley (he has had a show this April 
at Gimpel’s consisting entirely of such nudes) 
should have been included when Scott was 
omitted is a puzzle—but then, there is usually 
idiosyncrasy in the selection of mixed shows 
here. If this I.C.A. exhibition was disappointing 
I think much of the blame must be attributed 
to the exhibition room itself, which is too long 
and thin, its walls too interrupted by windows, 
recesses, etc., for paintings to have the necessary 
serenity of setting. 

To return to Tooth’s for a moment. It was 
Sam Francis who dominated. Whatever this 
painter’s deficiencies (and he may turn out to 
be too minimal, as it were, in his equipment and 
intention), the fact remains that he very effec- 
tively takes up a position at one of the extreme 
poles of pictorial expression. It is not possible 
to occupy the picture surface more evenly or 
with a more spread-out emphasis. Even Mark 
Tobey’s “white writing” tended to revolve 
around certain central vestigial vortex points— 
and to thin out in texture at the approaches to 
the edges. But Sam Francis’ beautiful flat “flow- 
ers’’ were intended (until recently) to defeat the 
crystallization of any focal points in the compo- 
sition. This unit, the flower-like splotch, is now 
being drawn out by almost gossamer threads of 
flicked paint until it is practically dissolved 
away in his most recent canvases (which I saw 
in Paris). However, there is evidence that he 
feels the need to be more compositional, in a 
conventional sense; that the all-over ideal is ex- 
hausted. The even dapple of the “molecular” 
splotches (the “flowers”) is latterly broken into 
by a channel or river of differently colored 


continued on page 63 
E 


*Editor’s Note: See ARTS’s London report for 
March, in which David Sylvester presents this 
exhibition against the background of the last 
two decades in English painting. 
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THE MID-AMERICA ANNUAL 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


the annual exhibition of the 

Berkshire Art Association in these pages 
last November, Anita Ventura pointed out an 
“insistence on professionalism” which has come 
more and more to characterize regional art ex- 
positions wherever they are held in this country 
today. It is this insistence, with its (inevitable?) 
anxiety about being up-to-date, which is so strik- 
ing about the Seventh Mid-America Exhibition 
at the Nelson Gallery-Atkins Museum in Kansas 
City, Missouri (May 2-June 2). At the same time 
this sense of professionalism seems to support 
both the best and the worst work in the show. 
\rtistically, it is marked by a curious neutrality 
which vitiates the original reason for invoking 
the standard of professionalism—reasons all con- 
cerned with preserving artistic values. 

There is a certain paradox which makes itself 
felt in an event like the Mid-America Exhibition, 
and it is related to this esthetic neutrality. On 
the one hand it is impossible not to be im- 
pressed by the enormous amount of art activity 
which goes on in this country today, and which 
is reflected in shows like this one in Kansas 
City*; and on the other hand it is sometimes 
shocking to discover the extent to which this 
activity represents only a straining after effects 
made available by the most recent New York 
shows. One has the impression that many artists 
have worked from magazine reproductions and 
color slides and not from any direct contact with 
the pictures which influence their work most 
decisively. Inevitably there is a thinning down, 
a dilution and misunderstanding of pictorial 
ideas, a tendency to parody and unintended 
mockery. Thus the standard of professionalism 
is in many cases synonymous with this anxiety 
for the latest thing, with a result quite the op- 
posite of what was intended. Professionalism, 
then, often becomes a thin disguise for what is 
essentially an amateur art—an amateurism, more- 
over, now deprived of its native charm and in- 
genuousness. 

Yet, to say that this applies “in many cases” 
does not mean that it applies to all. The works 
I found most artistically successful in the Mid- 
\merica show were characterized by a_profes- 
sionalism admirable in its scope; the artists’ 
sense of their work has penetrated to its con- 
ception and not merely to its “lgyok.” It is this 
evidence of artistic conception which in the end 
separates the professional artist from the host of 
painters and sculptors in search of the proper 
surface appearances. In matters of conception, as 
a poet once said about Existentialism, nobody 
else can take a bath for you. 

Before discussing these few outstanding ex- 
amples, I should point out that not all the un- 
successful exhibits in the show derive from this 
mania for the latest. Some of them are unreal- 
ized in the most old-fashioned ways—pretty little 
landscapes which never, so to speak, get off the 
ground. One almost feels a certain affection for 
paintings like these which fail from a sheer lack 
of talent. They are so much less pretentious 
than those which fail because of talent corrupted 
by an ambition for the fashionable. 

There was one work in the show—good enough 
in its way, and conveniently emblematic—which 
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*The exhibition represents participating artists 
from eight states: Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. Jurors were William N. Eisendrath, 
Jr., and Allen S. Weller. First prize ($500) was 
awarded by the jury to sculptor Julius Schmidt 
for a work in bronze. 
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Mauricio Lasansky, se_r-portRatt; collecting tion. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. Amon 
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the exhibition are equally ersatz in quality. Am 
so we have Benton’s image staring out not @ 
the progeny of his style but at a kind of met: 
ocrity and vulnerability of taste which his ow 
influence congealed for so many years. Histon 
takes its revenge in curious forms. 


Mid-America Exhibition: Mauricio Lasans 
who showed two brilliant graphic works, amt 
Wilbur Niewald, who was represented by 4 sit 
gle oil. One of the Lasansky works, Espana (it 
taglio), was reproduced in these pages in Feb 
ruary when Vernon Young reported on the 
152nd Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvail 
\cademy. Mr. Young spoke of it as “a fierce 
ception,” but even so I was unprepared for i 
startling dispositions of light on a macabre ail 
compelling subject. Every aspect of the image 5 f 
pervaded by a sense of doom for which the att 
ist has created stunning visual equivalents: 
horror-struck human faces in juxtaposition wil 
the horse’s dumb-animal complacency, and @ 
contrasts of light and dark values which prov 
for the ominous over-all structure. Unlike mai 
graphic artists today, Lasansky has worked ¢ 
a viable equation between the demands of #5 
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subject and the possibilities of a technique. The 
same equation makes itself felt in the other work 
bon view: a Self-Portrait engraving. Unlike Es- 
fia, which is an essay on nocturnal doom, the 
self-portrait is strictly a daylight affair. The art- 
ist draws his own image in profile, taking a 
slightly exaggerated pleasure in his own physiog- 
nomic peculiarities. It is, however, a pleasure 
doser in feeling to gentle self-mockery than to 
narcissism. The drawing itself is clean and metic- 
ulous and—again, unlike the other work in the 
exhibition—indulges no virtuosities of chiaro- 
scuro but makes its effect purely by means of 
the bold profile forthrightly projected on a clean 
white space. 

Wilbur Niewald’s painting, Rocks and Trees, 
lacks the certainty and authority which Lasan- 
sky has achieved in his medium, but it is none- 

theless the most interesting painting in the ex- 
hibition to this viewer. Niewald has created a 
style which derives from late Cézanne landscapes 
and from Mondrian’s tree-study paintings of 
1910-12. It barely escapes the fate of a pastiche— 
but then, even a pastiche of such fecund ma- 
terials would not be hard to take. However, 
Niewald redeems his dependence on these sources 
by a thoroughgoing seriousness of his own. His 
sense of form is sometimes blunt, yet it is also 
served by a readiness to create illusions of 
space whose nuances relieve and transform the 
often bulky motifs in a given work. Rocks and 
Trees, in the Mid-America show, is not the best 
of his works that I have seen; its motifs are 
somehow too thoroughly locked into a rather 
confining format. But unlike the flashier artists 
in the show, his talent sustains one’s interest even 
when he is not represented at his best. Niewald 
is almost unique among the painters in the ex- 
hibition for his reluctance to be glib, and for a 
painstaking pursuit of a serious artistic concep- 
collection tion. 






































rt. Among other works which I found particularly 
good were Richard L. Kehl’s large drawing, in- 
explicably entitled Girl (there are many figures 

usual the grouped together), in the manner of the German 
ce in the Expressionists but all the same revealing a fresh 
nan’s por alent for draftsmanship; and Gail H. Butt’s 
is a de™ Vibrant oil, called Gloria, an abstract work in 
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NEW 
ACQUISITIONS 
IN 

BOSTON 


Chinese paintings of the fourteenth 


through eighteenth centuries acquired 


by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 


are NOW ON View IN 


Gallery. 
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the Recent Accessions 


At right: Tao-Chi (1630-after 
1707), WALKING TOWARD A MOUN- 
TAIN RETREAT, @ painting from the 
Ch’ing period recently acquired 
by the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. There are forty-four 
paintings by twenty-one artists 
in the present Recent Accessions 
collection, purchased through the 
Keith McLeod Fund, the Fred- 
erick L. Jack Fund and the Mar- 
shall H. Gould Fund. The ma- 
jority of the landscapes, hanging 
rolls and handscrolls were exe- 
cuted in the Ming period (1368- 
1644), with some examples in- 
cluded from the Yiian (1260-1368) 
and Ch’ing (1644-1912) dynasties. 

Among the artists represented, 
four are of particular note: Wang 
Meng of the Yiian Dynasty; Ch’iu 
Ying, Ming Dynasty; and Chu Ta 
and Tao-Chi, who became Bud- 
dhist priests in the period of the 
Ming Empire’s fall to the Man- 
chus in 1644. Tao-Chi was also 
noted as a poet in this period. 
































































































































































































































































































































jeer firemen from New York, Brahmins of highbrow 
criticism and pundits of the little magazines have for the 
past few years made a practice, after sunning themselves for 
a couple of summer weeks in Paris on the terrace of the Deux 
Magots or the Café de Flore, of returning to their murkier 
Manhattan haunts with hair-raising eyewitness reports of the 
decadence and deadness of French intellectual and artistic life. 
Often they point out that the elite of Paris has so far proven 
blind to the subtleties of Tennessee Williams’ drama or to the 
inagical spontaneity of Robert Motherwell’s painting. If fur- 
ther pressed, they may then admit that the long-haired blue- 
jeaned girls of Saint-Germain-des-Prés failed to be wowed by 
their personal charm, or that the editors of La nouvelle N. R. F., 
Les Lettres nouvelles and Les Temps modernes consistently 
cold-shouldered them when they tried to place in French 
their pet piece on Proust. 

A latent rivalry has developed between Paris and New York, 
and each of these two great centers is now grudgingly ready 
to accept only the indisputably first-rate products of the other 
or its most sensational miscarriages. For a Wallace Stevens or 
a Saul Bellow who earns acclaim in Paris, New York accepts 
a Samuel Beckett or a Simone de Beauvoir, and, at the 
other end of the literary scale, a Bonjour Tristesse is readily 
swopped for a Chocolates for Breakfast. In such an atmosphere 
of rivalry, Dwight Macdonald, Lionel Trilling and William 
Barrett made no dent at all on Paris, and Jean Paulhan, edi- 
tor of the Nouvelle N. R. F., and Maurice Nadeau, editor of 
Les Lettres nouvelles, were they ever to venture so far from 
the Left Bank, would scarcely make any impression in the 
Empire City except on the faculties of the Romance Lan- 
guages departments of its colleges and universities. 

Nor do brash American attempts to explain to the French 
that their ideas about Gide and Proust are all wrong help to 
solve this situation any more than the equally tactless efforts 
of certain Paris Existentialists to prove to us that Henry James 
was a mediocre artist and that our greatest prose writers of all 
times are William Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell, with the 
possible exception of Melville, Hemingway or Henry Miller, 
but certainly not of Hawthorne. 

Yet Paris, far more than Stockholm, Vienna, Zurich, Berlin 
or Rome, even more than London that speaks more or less 
the same language as New York, contributes, year in, year out, 
a surprisingly large number of new talents that duly obtain 
recognition across the Atlantic. Besides, for all of Western 
Europe, for much of Asia and Africa, even to some extent for 
America and Australia, Paris remains a finishing school and 
a clearinghouse. In its highly competitive world of art and 
letters, the aspiring artist or intellectual can still rid himself 
of his native provincialism and acquire the veneer and pres- 
tige which may assure him a public on his return to his coun- 
try of origin. 

In the field of music, Paris has never claimed leadership 
as consistently as in those.of art and literature. Yet Pierre 
Boulez, with his theories and compositions in “‘concrete music” 
and his “Concerts du Domaine Musical,” supplies directives to 
all the younger twelve-tone composers and experimental con- 
ductors of the Western world, to Karl Amadeus Hartmann, 
Stockhausen and Henze in Germany, William Glock in Lon- 
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don, Scherchen and Fenkart in Switzerland, Maderna and 
Berio in Italy, Pousseur in Belgium, even to the organizers 
of the Los Angeles “Monday Evening Concerts.” 


N™ York is not likely, in the near future, to replace Paris 
as an international crucible for experimental art, litera- 
ture and music. In spite of the lamentations of returning 
tourists, Paris is still, for the struggling artist or writer, far 
cheaper than New York. It is no disgrace, in Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés, Montparnasse or the Latin Quarter, to set up in 
an abandoned tool shed turned studio, to wear cast-off clothes 
donated by the Emergency Rescue Committee or the Friends, 
and to subsist on gifts of stale bread from one’s baker and on 
occasional invitations. All this is still part of a century-old 
tradition, that of Henri Murger’s La Bohéme, now brought 
up to date and streamlined by Freudians and Existentialists 
who diagnose poverty as self-inflicted, a symptom of an Angst 
which may well be creative. 

To the refugee and wandering artist or scholar, Paris is also 
more accessible than New York. The trip from Athens, War- 
saw, Beyrouth, Bucharest or Istanbul is cheaper, the repentant 
Communist from behind the Iron Curtain may settle in France 
without having to face the humiliations and uncertainties of 
“clearance” through the F.B.I., and the prospective immigrant 
from Greece, Turkey or Egypt need not waste ten of the best 
years of his life waiting for his quota number to come up. 

French art and literature of the past decade reflect clearly 
the effects of this greater accessibility. Among the new French 
dramatists, Samuel Beckett, an Irishman, might have aroused, 
by his manner and appearance, the suspicions and distaste of 
most conscientious American immigration officials; training 
for our consular service includes no talent-scouting courses 
on how to detect genius before it has had a chance to earn 
public acclaim. Eugéne Ionesco, another excellent French 
dramatist whom several French and English critics value more 
highly than Beckett, is a Rumanian; his face generally wears 
the kind of dead-pan expression that can rouse bureaucrats 
to a frenzy. Arthur Adamov, an Armenian-Russian dramatist 
and essayist whose early plays supplied Beckett with many of 
the more effective ideas and devices of Waiting for Godot, 
was constantly victimized by the Nazis, in occupied France, 
because he looks like an anti-Semitic cartoon of an ‘“‘undesir- 
able” Jew, and even the more easygoing French police have at 
times been unco-operative about his residing in France. Michel 
Vinaver, another talented dramatist of Russian extraction, has 
always associated with the wrong kind of people, should he 
ever want to apply for the right kind of clearance. Among 
outstanding younger European dramatists of the past ten 
years, only Dino Buzatti, an Italian, and Friedrich Diirren- 
matt, a Swiss-German, do not write in French, but derive 
much of their international prestige from their successes, as 
outspoken nonconformists, with Paris audiences. 

The artist or writer, in France, remains a nonconformist, 
an enemy of the state, the kind of person whom a nice, re- 
spectable, tax-evading foundation, however angelic, can scarce- 
ly expect to support with grants and scholarships without 
having to face unpleasant questions before a Congressional 
committee. The brilliant Rumanian-born philosopher and es- 
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SITION; courtesy 
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artist. 


sayist E. M. Cioran is a repentant Iron Guardist and, by his 
very nature, far too defeatist to face anything that might even 
vaguely remind him of Gian Carlo Menotti’s The Consul. The 
mere idea of a New York Jean Genét, published unabridged 
by Random House as Gallimard has now published the novels 
and memoirs of this ex-thief and ex-hustler, is completely 
absurd. Even New Directions and New World Writing, in 
New York, took pains to select, out of several volumes of 
Genét’s works, only a few colorless paragraphs that were far 
from characteristic but could safely be published in America. 
Among the more successful Paris painters of the postwar era, 
there are a good dozen who had been refused American im- 
migration visas on various weird grounds when they were 
relatively unknown and desperate to escape from Nazi-occu- 
pied France. Today, some of these artists are rich and famous 
and can fly in and out of New York without difficulty. But 
they have struck roots in France and are unlikely, except in 
an emergency, to consider emigrating again. 


N THE past five years, the Asian and African elements in 
French literature and art have become increasingly im- 
portant. Not only have Jewish or Christian writers from 
Tunis, Egypt and Lebanon, such as the novelists Albert Mem- 
mi, Albert Cosséry, whose work has been so highly praised by 
Henry Miller, and Farjallah Haik, or the poet Georges Sché- 
hadé, attracted the attention of discerning French readers, 
but a whole new crop of Moslem novelists from Morocco, 
Algeria and Western Africa has turned up to write and pub- 
lish in French: the novelists Camara Laye from French Gui- 
nea, Ahmed Sefrioui and Driss Chraibi from Morocco, Mou- 
loud Feraoun, Mohammed Dib, Mouloud Mammeri, Malek 
Ouary and Assia Djebar from Algeria, the Algerian poet, nov- 
elist and dramatist Kateb Yacin, as well as a host of others 
whose work has so far appeared only in periodicals. Feraoun 
and Sefrioui have already been translated with success in West- 
ern Germany, and Dib, an outspoken Leftist, in Eastern 
Germany and elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain, while Mem- 
mi’s The Pillar of Salt, a novel about the ghetto of Tunis, and 
Camara Laye’s poetic evocations of a Moslem boyhood in his 
native Guinea both met with considerable critical acclaim 
when translated and published in England and America. 
Among the new painters of Paris, this sociological trend has 
already brought some remarkable talents to the fore, though 
Asian and African artists seem to be less concerned with ex- 
pressing protest than most of the writers from North Africa 
who have often shocked their European readers by their de- 
scriptions of social conditions in their native lands and of 
injustices and atrocities committed there by the French au- 
thorities. The Jewish painters from the Moslem world include 
the Algerian abstract artists Atlan and Smadja, the Egyptian 
Ezekiel Baroukh, the Turkish abstract artist Albert Bitran, 
and the Algerian figurative expressionist Corsia, who once 
sold fruit from a pushcart in the streets of Paris and is 
now encouraged by Katia Granoff and other former patrons 
of Soutine. The new Moslem artists of Paris include the 
Tunisian draftsman Ali Bellagha and a whole group of Turk- 
ish painters and sculptors: Abidine, who has just exhibited 
in New York with the Cadan Gallery, Avni Arbas, Moualla, 
Nejad, Selim, Mubin, the Abstract-Expressionist Fakrhel Nissa 
Zeid, a pioneer painter among Moslem women, and the sculp- 
tress Semiramis Zorlu. Almost all of Turkey’s more talented 
artists now reside in Paris, and this summer’s exhibition of 
contemporary Turkish painting, staged by the British Coun- 
cil at the Edinburgh Festival, will be far from representative 
if, as is now planned, it limits itself to showing mainly the 
works of the more provincial or peripheral artists who still live 
in Istanbul. In 1956, the Paris Prix de la Critique was awarded 
to Sayed Raza, a young Moslem painter from India, who also 
exhibited Expressionist views of villages at the Venice Bien- 
nale; the Hindu painters Padamsee and Laxman Pai, the latter 
from Portuguese Géa, have also attracted attention in Paris. 
Whereas thirty years ago most of the “exotic” artists of the 
School of Paris, such as Chagall, Kisling or Soutine, had gener- 
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LIFE; courtesy Gal- 
erie Dina Vierny. 
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Sayed Raza, vitLacr: Joy AND SCARS; courtesy Galerie Lara Vincy. 
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ally come from the ghettos of Tsarist Russia and Poland, their 
analogues of today are mainly from the Moslem world, where 
figurative art had long been even more strictly eschewed, from 
India, from China, like Zao-Wou-ki, from Singapore, like Kam- 
Zin-Choon, or from Japan, like Sugai, Kito, whose somewhat 
infantile scurrility is of the same kind as that of Dubuffet, 
or Imai, who is perhaps the most recent and pretentious rep- 
resentative of the school which sets out to illustrate in the 
plastic arts Thorstein Veblen’s “Theory of Conspicuous Con- 
sumption,” by splashing at random, on each canvas, a maxi- 
mum quantity of expensive pigment. 

But these Paris writers and artists who are of African or 
Asian origin were all born in countries that dispose of infini- 
tesimal quotas for immigration to the United States. Once 
famous, even a Negro novelist like Camara Laye may of course 
find that he is welcome as a distinguished visitor in New York, 
and a Turkish or Greek artist who is already well known may 
enter America as a non-quota immigrant, as a teacher. For 
the time being, however, most of the younger Paris artists and 
writers who come from Rumania, Greece, Turkey, the Arab 
world, India or Japan are well aware of the fact that they 
are considered less desirable, as immigrants to the United 
States, than domestic servants from Scandinavia or Germany. 


Oo factors also contribute toward maintaining the im- 
portance of Paris as an international clearinghouse of 
the arts. Enthusiastic new dealers, such as Claude Bernard, 
Lara Vincy or Iris Clert, can still set up shop on the Left 
Bank with considerably less capital than in Midtown Manhat- 
tan. They can then take risks, on younger artists, that few of 
their New York colleagues would care to face. Many New York 
dealers now wait till even an American painter has made a 
name for himself in Paris, in order to quote the opinions of 
Paris critics in a campaign to publicize the newcomer on the 
American market. London and Paris publishers also risk less 
capital when they market a new author, and show a greater 
readiness to face this risk. Recently the Editions du Seuil, in 
Paris, translated and published a novel by a young American, 
Alfred Chester, whom no New York publisher had dared ac- 
cept, and André Deutsch in London then published the origi- 
nal a full year before Vanguard Press in Manhattan dared 
offer the author a contract. 

In the field of abstract painting and sculpture this trend 
is particularly noticeable. Many American artists have been 
launched, in the past few years, in Paris or London before 
having to face the hazards of a first New York showing. Deal- 
ers like Bing, Max Kaganovitch, the Galerie Rive Droite, the 
Galerie Stadler, the Galerie Arnaud and the Galerie Jeanne 
Bucher in Paris, or Gimpel Fils in London, have done more, 
for certain experimental American artists, than many of their 
New York colleagues. Alcopley, John Levee, Sam Francis, 
Sam Spanier and Oscar Chelimsky are but a few representa- 
tives of American Abstract Expressionism, of non-formal or 
“direct” painting or of “‘tachism,” who have established reputa- 
tions for themselves in Paris more readily than in New York. 
Bill Parker and Reginald Pollack have attracted attention, on 
the other hand, rather as French painters than as disciples of 
what some French critics call “L’Ecole du Pacifique,” Parker 
as an heir to the Cubist tradition and Pollack as a disciple of 
Bonnard, Vuillard, Matisse and Dufy. With the Russian-born 
painters Pougny and Garbell and the German-born painter 
Paul Strecker, Pollack is one of the few Paris painters of re- 
cent years who have revived the tradition of “‘intimist’” easel 
painting without cheapening, as does Cavaillés, its naturally 
pleasing effects. French-born painters, ranging from Vénard 
and Zendel to Yankel, who have remained at all faithful to 
this art, have generally tended to adulterate it by making al- 
most too many concessions to fashions of the moment, whether 
in their choice of color harmonies, in their draftsmanship or 
their recourse to the impasto techniques that are now popular. 


[ THERE is any decadence or decay in French art and litera- 
ture, is it to be found in the choice of subject matter? The 
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novelist and playwright Jean Genét is only more frank than 
some younger American Realists, certainly no more decadent, 
in his choice of low-life characters, than Leslie Fiedler’s story 
ublished in the Partisan Review’s third pocket book of 
Modern Writing. Nor is the Paris publication of Vladimir 
Nabokov’s shockingly perverse and witty Lolita, a book 
written in America but that no New York publisher dared 
touch, a valid proof of French decadence. The original text 
published in Paris, like that of Ulysses or of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover twenty-five years ago, sells mainly to the G.I. reading 
public of NATO and to English and American tourists. 

Even the paintings of Bernard Buffet and of Balthus are 
scarcely symptomatic of a new decadence in French art. The 
Paris critic Waldemar George has pointed out that these two 
painters are basically “Socialist Realists,” according to Soviet 
definitions, but set out to appeal to millionaires who are 
haunted by guilt feelings about their own riches and privi- 
leges rather than to commissars and workers. There is an 
apotropaic quality about the poverty of the world that Buffet 
and Balthus depict, as if the masochistic representation of 
what their patrons most fear might have a magical effect in 
postponing retribution. Buffet and Balthus indeed hark back 
to the late nineteenth-century Realism of Bastien-Lepage, 
Maria Bashkirtseff and Louise Breslau, who were inspired 
by the novels of Zola and, as contemporaries of the great 
Impressionists, produced works that now seem as absurdly 
sentimental, with their excessive pathos, as the libretto of 
the opera Louise. 

The new Paris Realists, in spite of their affectations of 
poverty and degradation, have no political or social intentions 
at all. Paintings and sculptures are far more expensive than 
books, and the Realist artist must generally court the patron- 
age of a narrower, wealthier and more contented public than 
the Realist novelist. Even the visitors in public galleries and 
museums rarely seek, in this Baudelairean world of “ordre 
et beauté, Luxe, calme et volupté,” any confirmation of their 
suspicions that they might not be living in the best of all 
possible societies. 

The somewhat literary pathos and the ostentatious shabbi- 
ness of the world of Buffet and Balthus can also be found in 
the novels of some recent French writers who likewise de- 
scribe the life of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, with its decayed back 
streets, degraded petty-bourgeois denizens, slumlike attics or 
studios and unwashed blue-jeaned intellectuals whose com- 
plexions suggest malnutrition or too much smoking. But all 
this is also inherent in the literature of Greenwich Village 
and in Lucian Freud’s London, though there is a great dif- 
ference between the cerebral Realism in the French prose of 
Nathalie Sarraute, Pierre Reverzy, Alain Robbe-Grillet and 
Maurice Butor, however unpleasant it may sometimes seem, 
and the inane idealization of poverty and shabbiness that 
characterizes the art of the new Realist painters. Whereas 
the new French Realist novelists still think, the new Realist 
painters, at best, merely worry. 


7 First Paris Biennial show of young painters and sculp- 
tors, organized by the critic J. A. Cartier, has grouped, 
from April 30 to May 26, in the Arts Décoratifs Museum of 
the Louvre’s Pavillon de Marsan, works of sixty-eight painters 
and twenty-five sculptors of the School of Paris. The painters 
are all less than forty years old, the sculptors less than forty- 
five. The entire May, 1957, issue of Prisme des arts is de- 
voted to the exhibition. About one-third of the artists selected 
are foreigners who live in Paris, and the organizers plan to 
invite, for each Biennial, artists of one foreign country to 
show a selection of paintings and sculptures. This year, 
Western Germany will send thirty-five paintings and twenty- 
five sculptures. Among the artists of the School of Paris, only 
one American, the painter Koenig, has been selected this 
year, most of the other Americans of Paris being young 
enough to be still eligible in two years or later. It is also 
planned to send the whole exhibition to the Aix-en-Provence 
Festival, perhaps later to Canada and elsewhere abroad. An 
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American guest show may be scheduled for 1959 or 1961. 

The artists selected this year belong mainly to the group 
which, in 1959, will no longer be eligible. They represent all 
trends, but the Neo-Realists and the non-figurative Expres- 
sionists predominate, Guignebert’s and Margelle’s Crucifixions 
being rare examples both of sacred art and of a new develop- 
ment in Post-Cubism. Among the new Realists, French-born 
Jacques Winsberg has a Romantic passion for painting hag- 
gard and undernourished gypsies, exotics who, like the acro- 
bats of Picasso’s Blue Period or the absinthe drinkers of 
Félicien Rops, really pose no social problems, just as Buffet’s 
recent views of deserted Paris streets seek to strip this complex 
metropolis of its human or social implications. The Turkish- 
born Armenian painter Jansem likewise eschews social com- 
ment, depicting pathetic but picturesque beggars of the kind 
that American or German Romantics, a hundred years ago, 
used to sketch in Naples or in Spain. The French-born 
painter Dauchot, on the other hand, has somewhat broadened 
the scope of the Realism of Buffet or Balthus by injecting 
into it some of the psychological insights and the anguish of 
Soutine; his portrait of a domestic, Le Valet de chambre, is 
an unusual study of apathy or servility. 

Among the non-figurative and barely figurative artists 
exhibited, two of Holland’s most significant younger painters, 
Appel and Corneille, and two of Belgium’s, Alechinsky and 
Dewasne, are residents of Paris; with the Dutch painter 
Domela and the Belgian sculptor Anthoons, who also live in 
Paris but are not represented in the Biennial, France thus 
seems to have drained off the cream of the new talents of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. The new Biennial proves 
again that a majority of Europe’s more gifted younger artists, 
with the exception of a few British, Italian and West German 
groups, are today concentrated in Paris. 

It also proves that the sculpture of the School of Paris, 
though rarely publicized as much as its painting, still bears 
favorable comparison with that of any other contemporary 
art center. French collectors often neglect sculpture. Ever 
since Rodin found more enthusiastic admirers in San Fran- 
cisco than at home, and Maillol in Berlin and Weimar, Paris 
has continued however to provide new generations of remark- 
able sculptors. Among the foreigners exhibiting at the Biennial, 
The Israelian Achiam and the Greek Andreou showed fine work; 
among the French, César is perhaps the most remarkable. 


A GLASS 
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The poet Georges Hugnet, in his new book, L’Aventure 
Dada, and in the Dada retrospective that he recently organ- 
ized at the Galerie de l'Institut, has highlighted the epoch- 
making significance of Marcel Duchamp’s “ready-mades” of 
over thirty years ago. In welding together the odds and ends 
of suggestive scrap that he finds in industrial junk piles, 
César now creates a kind of artificial ready-made, less witty 
than those of Duchamp, but richer in pathos. Oddly enough, 
this pathos of decay or of the junk yard, already apparent 
in the emaciated figures of Giacometti and the spectral ap- 
paritions of Germaine Richier, is basically of the same nature 
as Dubuffet’s earlier “art brut” and as Buffet’s repulsive 
nudes. A generation that has experienced the emotional 
shock of the horrors of Nazi concentration camps and of 
Soviet penitentiaries, of Buchenwald and Vorkuta, now 
chooses derelicts as its models and, even when it apes the 
technical devices of modern industry, has recourse to scrap 
for its materials. The Hungarian-born sculptor Sch6ffer’s in- 
genious mobiles—which he claims somewhat ambitiously to 
be an application of the principles of cybernetics, though 
they involve no feedbacks of electronically processed infor- 
mation—illustrate another aspect of modern art’s attempts 
to emulate science or industry. Actually, his works represent 
but an interesting new development in geometrical abstraction. 


HE CONCENTRATION of foreign artists in Paris has its 

dangers as well as its advantages. It is already beginning 
to affect the standards of much French art and especially of 
French criticism. Some Paris critics and artists thus seem 
willing to impose, in this citadel of refinement and inventive- 
ness, the derivative styles and haphazard standards of what 
Berenson would call peripheral or provincial schools. Edou- 
ard Jaguer, for instance, is so intent, in his periodical, Phases, 
on launching an International of non-figurative art, a sort of 
Cominform of all that claims to be novel or revolutionary, 
that he tends to extol in the same breath the experiments 
of major artists like Matta, Lam or Hartung, who have cre- 
ated new trends, and the more or less skillful imitations of 
works of Soulages or of Camille Bryen that are produced by 
enthusiastic beginners in Malm6 or Rotterdam. In the long 
run, such blurbs add to the existing confusion of all criteria 
and even undermine the position of Paris as an international 
finishing school and clearinghouse of the arts. 
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When the German critic Will Grohmann enthusiastically 
compares the work of his compatriot Theodor Werner to that 
of Mird, he neglects the liveliness, the mordant wit and the 
brilliant inventiveness that distinguish Miré’s work from 
Werner’s more pedestrian applications of theory. In the ab- 
stractions of the Swiss painter Nebel, one likewise detects a 
real talent for designing wallpapers or textiles, in fact an 
art that is too neat, too cold, too calculated, to bear con- 
frontation with that of his master, Paul Klee. K. O. Goetz, 
a widely publicized younger German non-formal abstract 
painter, is also too limited in scope, too provincial in his 
inventiveness and taste, to be more than an also-ran in any 
group that includes works of his more mature and sophisti- 
cated Paris colleagues. In France, they may not do these 
things better, as in the days of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
but they still do them with more brio. 

Many Germans, such as Max Ernst, Hans Bellmer, Wols 
or Hartung, have managed in the past to rid themselves, in 
Paris, of the petty-bourgeois concern with sheer craftsman- 
ship and the provincial notions of wit, of elegance or of 
inventiveness that condemn so much modern German art to 
a marginal position in the general evolution of styles. Can 
the elegance and spontaneity of design, the subtlety and 
richness of the brush stroke, which have dominated so much 
of French art of recent decades, still provide valid criteria 
for separating, in contemporary European art, the wheat 
from the chaff? Among recent arrivals in Paris, a practically 
unknown young German painter, Bruno Diemer, seems to 
have found an escape from the blind alley of the New 
Realism, a way back to a more humanistic and less histrionic 
pathos. Helped by memories of the classicism of Oskar 
Schlemmer, transmitted to him in the teachings of his late 
master Will Baumeister, Diemer soon acquired, in Paris, a 
sobriety of composition and of color that may now lead him far. 


— CAN keep its dominant position only as long as the 
work of its artists, whether French or foreign, remains 
as superior, in taste, technique and inventiveness, as_ its 
haute couture is. still superior to the Seventh Avenue clothes 
of Seventh Avenue Rose. Anny Latour’s recent Magier der 
Mode, a German history of fashion, points out that the 
prestige of Paris, in fashion and the applied arts as well as 
in art, was recognized throughout Europe as far back as the 
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late Middle Ages. If Paris now adopts the criteria of Birming- 
ham, Basel and Bergen, its artists and critics may just as well 
throw in the sponge. On the one hand, French art derives 
much of its variety and productivity from the many foreigners 
that Paris still attracts and influences. On the other hand, 
it must continue to offer them something that cannot be 
acquired elsewhere or by merely studying reproductions, how- 
ever carefully photographed and printed, in a well-stocked 
bookstore at home; Paris must indeed be more than an inter- 
national art market, a reference library or a place of refuge 
for those who seek political asylum. 

The idioms of modern painting seem to be more easily 
mastered by the student than those of speech and of litera- 
ture. Chagall’s painting is today more idiomatically Parisian 
than his notoriously halting and incorrect French will ever 
be. Maryan, a young Polish-born survivor of the Nazi extermi- 
nation camps, came to Paris five years ago from Israel. Ac- 
claimed at first, because of the specifically Jewish subject 
matter of his earlier work, as a new Chagall, he soon de- 
veloped a calligraphic style of near-abstraction that is typi- 
cally Parisian and that now situates him in the same general 
category as Hartung, Atlan, Soulages or Piaubert. Hundert- 
wasser, a gifted young Austrian disciple of Klee, acquired 
in the course of a few relatively brief stays in Paris a sophisti- 
cation of color and of design that transcends anything that 
he might have learned in Vienna. Sugai, a Japanese non- 
figurative painter, learned in less than five years of study in 
Paris that the idiom which he had chosen to imitate could 
still lend itself to a more personal style. 

A few Paris painters—would it be courteous or kind even 
to name them?—already reveal what can happen to French 
painting when it takes too seriously certain doctrines of an 
art that claims to be “other” and certain styles which origi- 
nated perhaps in Paris, in the era of Dada or of Surrealist 
“automatic writing,” but which now return, entirely trans- 
formed and barely recognizable, from some Ultima Thule 
where they have often been interpreted and applied some- 
what pedantically, without any of the humor of Picabia and 
Duchamp, without critical acumen and without taste. Often, 
what these new painters now offer us as art would be valid, 
at best, only as applied art. Reproduced on tissues less stiff 
than canvas, their compositions could then be pleated or 
draped without noticeably distorting their basic design. 


Sugai, composition; courtesy Galerie Le Gendre. 










































A POET'S VIEW 


BY ALAIN JOUFFROY 


ARISIAN art criticism today is neither better nor worse than 
P: has always been. It is partial, contradictory; and, in the 
role of “art critic,” I share in the general and traditional con- 
fusion. I share in it all the more because my viewpoint is not 
that of a specialist in painting, but of a poet confronting paint- 
ing, requiring that it answer to his personal demands, and not 
to the immutable—or mutable—laws of plastic art. 

Therefore I can hardly be expected to present the “School 
of Paris” as it is usually imagined in Paris or New York. I can 
in no way agree with the importance attributed to certain ten- 
dencies (Tachism, the stumming Neo-Realism, Abstract Expres- 
sionism, “Poetic Reality”) or certain modish painters (Buffet, 
Mathieu) often taken to be representative of our time. The 
whole School of Paris has become a myth. We no longer live 
on a national scale: the interpenetration of cultures and the 
internationalization of ideas—this is the real revolution of the 
twentieth century; and all attempts to particularize schools 
according to city or local tradition derive, to my mind, from 
an outworn and gratuitous conception of the history of art. 

rrue, you meet with more painters, both French and foreign, 
in Paris than in Munich, Rome or London. But the young 
painters who particularly interest me are generally more un- 
stable than were the painters of the Picasso generation around 
which “modern art” crystallized. They oscillate between sev- 
eral countries, and from all indications our artists, in accord 
with the universal trend, will be journeying more and more— 
across the earth as well as within their own being. They will 
thus break away from the spirit of a single city. 

In Paris itself there are varied and numerous groups of 
painters, constituting the isles of an archipelago which can 
only arbitrarily be given a name. Their quests lead in mul- 
tiple directions. This confusion, incidentally, reveals a power- 
ful vitality. Dealers and critics do their best to simplify the 
painters’ aims and experiments for the public, which is always 
terrified by disorder; but in so doing they falsify the appreci- 
ation which one ought to have for the great complexity of the 
problems facing all painters today, whether they work in 
New York, Paris, Tokyo or Venice. 

The mania for grouping painters according to superficial 
esthetic affinities, which often mask metaphysical or moral 
antinomies, continues to becloud the issues. (1 do not person- 
ally know a single painter who is in complete agreement with 
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any other. Isn’t the individualization of research inevitable?) 
Considerable independence of mind—and a capacity to look 
upon the ensemble of pictorial works as a map of man’s situ- 
ation in the world of today—is required to recognize, in the 
works of two painters apparently far removed from each other, 
shared preoccupations, shared intentions or shared fascinations. 

Painters, in Paris as elsewhere, discuss the how of painting 
far too much, and the why never enough. Differences in method 
too often persuade them that they are not pursuing the same 
ends. But one fact is certain to my mind, particularly after the 
study which I conducted with K. A. Jelenski in Preuves (No. 
68), and that is the bursting of “Abstract Art” into a thousand 
different directions, to which the diversity of the figurative 
“tendencies” naturally corresponds. Most painters today are 
trying to signify if not “represent” something in their works. 
For most painters the words “abstract” and “figurative” have 
lost their value. Most painters are rediscovering the symbolic 
character of all forms. And the decline of pure painting (“ab- 
stract” or “figurative’’) seems to me the most important occur- 
rence in the artistic life of Paris since the end of the war. 

Painting is the projection of an inner image. It relates to 
the invisible, the unknown, and it is insofar as it offers a new 
manner of viewing man’s situation in the world and in him- 
self that it seems to me necessary. All other painting is redun- 
dancy or decoration. Thus for me the painters who are trying 
to restore certain aspects of the “mental phenomenon” (as 
Henri Michaux terms it)—Bernard Saby, who reports on very 
precise inner visions, altogether hallucinating, and Roland 
Bouvier, whose imaginary architectures partake of the mineral 
as much as of the mental—are solitary explorers of the interior 
world whose pictures reveal not only their attitude toward 
painting, but toward themselves. One can expect that they will 
one day establish a veritable cartography of the soul. Yet it is 
strange that their space should be so empty. But the sense of 
exile which their space communicates makes us recognize therein 
the immensity of a world impossible to dominate. 

The essential ambiguity of the pictorial language offers 
painters the possibility of representing the elusive strand link- 
ing the spiritual and material worlds—as the young American 
painter Timothy Hennessy, established in Europe for several 
years now, very well realizes. The myriad figures that almost 
invisibly occupy his recent canvases take their place in a mad 
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geometrization of the world in which logical rigor is no longer 
the enemy but rather the guardian of mystery. Here again a 
conciliation of extremes is attempted, and, as the reader will 
note, in the light of all the above, it is the painters who are 
tormented by the necessity for this conciliation who seem to 
me the ones to be encouraged. All of which is tantamount to 
saying that my position, like theirs, is on the margin of “con- 
temporary painting,” which is based almost in its entirety 
upon an irreducible dualism. I am fascinated by everything 
that is “outside the game,” “‘out of bounds.’”’ What I admire in 
Stanislas Lepri, for instance, is the air of questioning which 
seems to paralyze his figures, and to introduce doubt and the 
presentiment of death into an apparently familiar space. And 
the autobiographical and meditative work of certain women 
artists, such as Manina, who captures in a unique vision the 
transparency of all things and the alliance of visible and invis- 
ible, seems to me more moving, more inspired, than that of 
most painters who are more important in the eyes of dealers 
and who are preoccupied above all with the place they want 
to hold in the history of modern art. 

The great misfortune of painting, since 1945, is that it 
has moved away from poetry. It tends more and more to 
become “an empire within an empire,” and one gets the im- 
pression that it is merely admiring itself. Today it is no longet 
the painters that are narcissistic, but rather their pictures: they 
reflect one another. And sensibility and intellect are brought 
up against them as against a wall. 

Yet the role of poets, since Baudelaire, and particularly since 
Apollinaire and André Breton, has been decisive in the evolu- 
tion of painting. Has that role now ceased? The poets rarely 
take a stand on the matter. Or else they themselves paint, as 
does Henri Michaux, and as does the youngest among them, 
Jean-Jacques Lebel, with an exceptional verve and _ spirit 
of adventure. 

Content still is too often confused with anecdote. But the 
young painters who have freed themselves of this confusion 
hold a wealth of surprises in store for us. And it seems prob- 
able that we shall soon see, in all the art capitals, a significant 
reversal which will bring to the fore the question of content as 
a necessity, and of the definition of this content. From the day 
that a greater number of painters realize that theirs is the 
power to reveal to us a new image of man within the world, in 
consonance with the complexity of both, painting will again 
become what it has always been: the fascinating vision of the 
forces which are at work within us and which we strive to mas- 
ter, the guardian and interpreter of the invisible, the medium 
of a spiritual revelation capable of changing life. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PARIS: 
REALITY OR MYTH? 


BY M. C. LACOSTE 


N THE world of art, there is scarcely a term that is better 

known, and scarcely a term that is harder to delimit, than 
the “School of Paris’’—which school certain critics refer to in 
dithyrambic outbursts, while others will not even grant that 
it exists. Let me make it clear immediately that to my mind 
the latter are closer to the truth than the former: today the 
“school” of Paris eludes definition more than ever before. 
It has become a sort of labyrinthine high school sheltering 
tens of thousands of pupils (with many of them slumbering 
away in the dormitory) and embracing an impressive number 
of classrooms in each of which a separate doctrine is taught 
and practiced. 

In all honesty, if we must give a concrete meaning to the 
expression “School of Paris,” I believe it can only be the 
following: the entirety of the painting that is being produced 
in Paris. This does not mean—far from it—that Paris, and 
therefore France, lacks good painters. It means rather that 
the works being produced by her painters derive from too 
many diverse esthetic bases to be characterized in any positive 
way by a certain number of traits in common. 


Sis has not always been the case. At three periods in the 
course of history the School of Paris corresponded to a 
specific reality. In the second half of the fourteenth century 
there had already sprung up in Paris an artistic center to 
which historians gave the name of “Parisian School.” The 
manuscript illuminations as well as the rare easel paintings 
or decorative panels known to have come out of the ateliers 
of the capital at this period (the celebrated portrait of King 
John the Good, around 1360; frontal of Narbonne, around 
1375; diptychs of Wilton House, around 1395, and of Bargello, 
around 1400) bear so to speak the same trademark, character- 
ized by the introduction, in the somewhat heavy Flemish art 
of Flanders and Burgundy, of a certain urbanity and delicacy, 
a refinement in ornamentation that preserved clarity in the 
midst of richness. The art of the Parisian School shed its light 
over all the territory where French culture prevailed; it colored 
the production of Avignon and Dijon and then, through the 
intermediary of these centers, extended its influence beyond 
the frontiers. A common and recognizable style, an influence 
that was felt throughout the country and abroad as well— 
then one could indeed speak of a school of painting. 

We must wait until the eighteenth century for another such 
School of Paris. At the death of Louis XIV there blossomed 
forth, notably in painting, in sculpture and in furnishings, 
a Spontaneous art, a warm and social art that had long been 
repressed by servility before classical models and by the 
sullen prudery that marked the last years in the reign of 
the Sun King. This emancipation, symbolized for us by 
Watteau, was accompanied by a revival of public interest 
in art. It was this period that initiated the Salons, which were 
held regularly from 1737 on, and which were destined for 
a splendid career in providing first Diderot and then Baude- 
laire with an opportunity for discriminating analysis—before 
turning into the nightmare of twentieth-century art critics. 
Art lovers and collectors multiplied (the King no longer 
monopolized the fine arts, was in effect no more than a very 
rich client), and the artists of all Europe came to submit 
their works for the approval of the capital. This School of 
Paris of the Age of Enlightenment no longer depended, as 
had its predecessor, on a tradition of ateliers. It set a standard, 
certainly, through the refinement of its products, their charm 
and their quality. But what it imposed, in France and 


across much of the world, was a taste rather than a style. 
At the same time it fostered a democratization of art; paint- 
ings and art objects found their way into bourgeois house- 
holds as well as the galleries of princes. 

The third aspect assumed by the School of Paris belongs 
to the twentieth century. At the close of the First World War 
there assembled, between Montparnasse and Vaugirard, a 
group of artists named Modigliani, Soutine, Chagall, Pascin 
and Kisling, and Gottlieb, Zak and Mintchine, related in age 
(all were born in the last fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century), race (all were Jewish) and certain ethnic affinities: 
for one Italian the team included a Lithuanian, a Russian, 
a Bulgarian, three Poles and a Ukrainian. It is to this cos- 
mopolitan community of disillusioned expatriates that the 
words “School of Paris” strictly and historically apply—to 
these uprooted wanderers who as painters never became Gal- 
licized, whose lyrical and individualistic expressionism always 
slipped away from the fundamental plastic experiments, 
Cubism in particular, that involved their French comrades. 

Thus the expression “School of Paris,” in the course of 
history, has corresponded to three precise realities: the tradi- 
tion of refinement and urbanity in the fourteenth-century 
Parisian ateliers, a center of art and taste exercising its in- 
fluence on eighteenth-century Europe, and an early-twentieth- 
century group of Central European Expressionists. But today, 
in 1957, what does it represent? 


— after a bit of history, we must look a bit at our 
vocabulary. With reference to what is the supposed 
School of Paris to be defined? With reference to the surround- 
ing region, as in the time when Venice was a rival of Rome 
and Florence, or Avignon of Paris and Dijon? Is there any 
need to stress the fact that one can come from Lyons, and 
even paint at Lyons, and still belong to the School of Paris— 
which therefore could just as well be called the School of 
France? 

But then what does this French School represent? Is it the 
sum of all the academies in the capital and the other im- 
portant cities of the country? Is it an average of all the 
directives given in the “criticism and evaluation periods” by 
the various teachers—André Lhote, whose courses continue to 
influence the young generation, Goetz at the Grande Chau- 
miére, Bezombes at Jullian’s, or, at Ranson’s, the worthy 
Bissiére, not to mention a number of sound professors at 
the Ecole Nationale de Beaux-Arts, among them Brianchon 
and Souverbie? Certainly not. Here the teaching is figurative, 
there abstract, elsewhere Cubist—and all this at Lyons as in 
Paris, and abroad as in France. 

Let us turn then to the students, or to the self-taught 
painters—in short, to painters in general. Can one say that 
the School of Paris represents a certain conception of art 
which is discernible in the bulk of the work that is produced, 
year after year, in Paris? I do not think so. The School of 
Paris is at most the title of an exhibition which has been 
held every year since 1954, early in the season, at the Galerie 
Charpentier, and which demonstrates precisely what electi- 
cism, what heterogeneity, this term covers. Yet what enormous 
enthusiasm was displayed by the author of the preface to 
the first of these exhibitions: “School of Paris! These words 
have an overwhelming power of suggestion for those who 
have known the heroic age of this movement .. .” But our 


critic adds, a little further on: ‘‘Each School has its own 


continued on page 63 
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EXPRESSION AND NON-FIGURATION 


BY MICHEL RAGON 


HE artists whom I group under the title “Expression and 

Non-Figuration” do not form a school, and scarcely a tend- 
ency, but they can nevertheless be brought together insofar as 
they are all opposed to precise schools and precise tendencies. 
They stand outside Geometric Abstraction, outside Tachism, 
outside the Jnformel. They are expressive, but not expressionist; 
non-figurative, and not abstract. Heretics for many years in a 


School of Paris dedicated first to geometrism, then to the vogue 
of the sign and the tache, they have succeeded, thanks to strong 
individual personality, in breaking through the coteries and 
cliques. They have now taken their place among the stars of 
the New School of Paris. The artists I have in mind are the 
painters Hartung, Schneider, Soulages, Atlan and Poliakoff, 
and the sculptors Gilioli, Hajdu and Stahly. 
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The influence of Hartung—and it must be recognized as con- 
siderable—has long since crossed the international frontiers. 
His work reveals what the sign and the tache can become 
through the magic.of a great artist. But Hartung’s “writing” 
has become more rational, while that of Schneider, on the con- 
trary, turns more and more toward a violent lyricism, straining 
toward a virtual paroxysm. Atlan, who has been rediscovered 
this year, after a long intermission, gives expression to a world 
of tumult, chaos, delirium. His is an altogether singular per- 
sonality, and his obsessive work holds the promise of new sur- 
prises. Soulages has come to the fore rapidly and brilliantly. 
His ample architecture, his compositions wherein the black 
structure brightens with warm and splendid colors, his own 
articular world, which nonetheless is linked with the forms 
and colors of the industrial city, make of him one of the most 
prominent painters in Paris at present. To bring up Poliakoft 
after Soulages may seem like indulging a taste for contrast, for 
here is pure painting, here is what geometry can become on 
passing through the medium of an alert sensibility. Poliakoft 
possesses to a supreme degree the art of giving vibrancy to 
light texture and pure color. 

Gilioli and Stahly spring from the line of Brancusi and Arp. 
The first, whose taste for pure form and sleek surface brings 
him close to Poliakoff, does not present the complex morpho- 
logical aspect one finds in the second. Stahly is actually a most 
powerful sculptor, an inventor of forms. As for Hajdu, his 
works, in precious woods, onyx and marble, “represent” a kind 
of vegetalized humanity in which there confront one another the 
elements of the great natural rhythm (and rite) of fecundation. 

But all these painters and sculptors are doubtless no longer 
unknown in the United States. These are no longer young 
artists, but rather “young ancestors,” since they can claim an 
abundant progeny. And the young artists whom I shall next 
mention take on, since they too have already made a name for 
themselves in Paris, the aspect of “elder young artists.” 

These “elder young artists,” who today are about thirty years 
old—the same age that the above-named “young ancestors” had 
reached when they attained their style around 1947 (with the 
exception of Hartung, who is a prewar abstract)—can also be 
brought under the “Expression and Non-Figuration” heading. 
They belong to the same tendency, and some have even been 
dwectly influenced by the older artists mentioned, but they 
have acquired a personality of their own. Paris is coming more 
and more to the realization that something new has happened, 
and this something is the appearance of a new generation of 
artists. Among them I shall cite those whose work I have been 


Stahly, FLames; courtesy 1957 Paris Biennale. 
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following with particular attention: Martin Barre, Sugai, James 
Guitet, Koenig, Huguette Bertrand, Corneille, Gillet, Doucet, 





—_— 
Camille, Fichet. 
Martin Barré is one of the revelations of the past few years— 
one could even say of this very year. At a time when the fashion Dialog 
was all for automatism, for heavy and pasty textures, he came Flamm 
onto the scene with paintings of the utmost restraint, utilizing tenborr 
hardly any color other than red ocher or blue on a white ground. 
And the miracle of his painting, which might have turned into Le. Mu 
just another sort of Neo-Plasticism, is that it reveals a subtle vols. Li 
poetry in spite of its elementary forms. George 
The recent exhibitions of paintings and gouaches by the 
Japanese Sugai have been a surprise for many, and observers ACE 
have rarely seen the public take such evident pleasure in looking E di 
at pictures. Sugai has been able to integrate an Oriental spirit art cril 
with School of Paris painting, which too often standardizes lence, é 
talents instead of encouraging their individual development. René 
In the case of Sugai, one can almost speak of a Japanese folk Louvre 
painter who has come to us by way of abstract art—and who undert: 
possesses a consummate knowledge of his craft. “psych 
James Guitet is an upcoming artist. His paintings are almost liant e 
bas-reliefs in casein, with muted gray and earthy tones. Their focus. ] 
structure evokes rocks, the bark of trees, and in this respect to mah 
they are related to the work of the Parisian American John from d 
Koenig, who, however, utilizes only oils, often thickly applied, point ¢ 
in trails. Among the Americans in Paris, Koenig is one of the and pl 
most distinctly personal. the est 
Among women artists, Huguette Bertrand is very much a true of bea 
‘ painter. Although there is no direct similarity between her dialog 
Above: Huguette Bertrand, vaintinc (1955); courtesy painting and that of Barré, the two seem to show at times a discou: 
Meltzer Gallery. Below: James Guitet, vaintixc (1956). family resemblance. All these young painters, while employing “uncor 
their own particular means and diverse forms and colors, in- Valéry 
deed have a certain collective style; Corneille, Camille, Gillet, own €: 
Doucet, Fichet—they all are related through a certain expres- man ¢ 
siveness in their non-figurative work. impres 
As for the new sculptors, I shall speak only of Marta Pan, only 2 
who was brought to the attention of the public last summer “doesn 
through the Festival de l’Art d’Avant-Garde at Le Corbusier’s ment « 
Cité Radieuse in Marseille. I would go so far as to say that the pa 
Marta Pan is one of the rare sculptors who leave the beaten ways t 
track and make a genuinely new contribution. Pan’s mobile as well 
and collapsible sculptures, in which the various components fit boliqu 
into one another, cling to one another, demand one another, cholog 
are works of an exceptional vitality and viability. seekin, 
and so 
be re 
Chard 
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Dialogue avec le visible by René Huyghe. 
Flammarion. American distributor: George Wit- 
tenborn & Co. $11.50. 






Le Musée inimaginable by Georges Duthuit. 3 
yols. Librairie José Corti. American distributor: 
George Wittenborn & Co. $12.50. 







acu of these books is a reaction, indirect or 

direct, to André Malraux’s incursions into 
art criticism, particularly in The Voices of Si- 
lence, and each has great value. 






René Huyghe, whose long curatorship in the 
Louvre gives him a kind of official wisdom, 
undertakes to supply us with a valid modern 
“psychology of art” and quietly brings the bril- 
liant eccentricity of Malraux’s pages into a steady 
focus. Probably Huyghe comes as close as anyone 
to making a “total interpretation” of painting 
from different points of view: “the psychological 
point of view, insofar as it is image; the formal 
and plastic point of view, insofar as it is a work; 
the esthetic point of view, insofar as it is a quest 
of beauty.” He believes every work of art is a 
dialogue between man and the outside world, a 
discourse so personal that it reveals obliquely the 
“unconscious” inner life of the painter. Like Paul 
Valéry, Huyghe finds man “free” to consider his 
own existence, and art is man’s vision of his hu- 

















man condition. Although painting records our 
impression of the outside world, realism is itself 
only a means of carrying on this dialogue; it 
“doesn’t justify itself until it becomes an instru- 
ment of expression, thus denying itself.” Always 
the painter’s dialogue will suggest in unsuspected 
ways the influence of society and even geography 
as well as his own temperament. So art is a sym- 
bolique humaine, and criticism cannot avoid “psy- 
chological exploration.” Thus Huyghe is always 
seeking the psychology of the individual painting, 
and some of his inspired pages discover what can 
be read into the brushwork—the “touch”—of 
Chardin, of Ingres, of Velasquez. Or there is the 
private world of Vermeer where time is suspended 
and the very walls are “silent.” 



















This intimate exploration requires that art 
history pass beyond its old limits, venturing to 
relate painting to contemporary thought and to 
the painter’s whole vision of his world. Huyghe 
carries to its logical conclusion the demands 
Panofsky has made upon art history, which must 
transcend mere history. A prefatory chapter ven- 
lures into a larger psychological criticism, sug- 
gesting how our age has accepted sensation until 
we have been drawn away from “the culture of the 
hook” to “the culture of the image,” the cryptic 
sign that is so hypnotic and so dangerous when it 
is the cliché of publicity and mass communication. 
















In making his “inventory of meanings” Huyghe 
outlines an esthetic that embraces the ideas Mal- 
faux treated erratically. Indeed his book is a 
conciliation that could be made only within a 
atholic and academic tradition. Whole sections, 
and particularly the remarks on composition, re- 
all the Discourses given in the early years of the 
French Academy. But his academism is undog- 
matic, always intuitive, and sensitive to personal 
facture. Above all Huyghe fears the absolute: 
“Méfions-nous des hommes d'une seule idée.” 
Yet he does not scorn conventional formulas like 
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“classic” and “baroque.” In its own way Huyghe’s 
synthesis is one of the elite works of art he men- 
tions—not solitary and reckless, but responsive to 
the modern mind without losing equilibrium. The 
critic, he says, cannot exhaust the mystery of a 
work of art, but perhaps can define it more pre- 
cisely. Then he is willing to listen to its “silent 
voice.” 

However detached Huyghe is, it was to be ex- 
pected that Malraux would infuriate historians 
who have traced “the organic evolution of the 
arts.” For Malraux reduced his interpretation to 
what Georges Duthuit calls ‘categorical alterna- 
tives”: Greece and the Orient, Byzantine and 
Gothic, vision and style. Besides, Malraux was 
perverse about Roman art, the Romanesque, and 
barbaric “regression.” Now in the three volumes 
of Le Musée inimaginable Duthuit has made an 
unsparing correction. 

The question is whether his attack is an over- 
correction. Did anyone, after all, take Malraux's 
essays as art history? Were they not a sort of 
modern esthetic concerned with the psychology 
of our “dynamic. West” and our loss of absolute 
values? Nobody would wish to defend Malraux 
against Duthuit’s evidence that he has misinter- 
preted the Greek, the Oriental, the Byzantine, 
the Romanesque, and, possibly, the modern too. 
But Duthuit has sometimes resorted to con- 
tempt: “Oui, omissions, oublis volontaires, gros- 
sissements, consignes contradictoires, blanchiment 
et noircissement excessifs, exécutions, dégrada- 
tions ou promotions injustifiées” —a scandal, I take 
it. Duthuit closes his case by asking how much 
Malraux owes to an obscure article by one “Ben- 
jamin.” 

All this is understandable but too bad, on sev- 
eral counts. To begin with, Malraux has his own 
“poetry”—his lyrisme. His books are disorderly, 
but in spite of his portentousness he often sees 
Goya, Latour, or others with the keen eye of the 
amateur. Or again, Malraux brings to esthetics 
the intuition of a novelist who is very doubtful 
about our quest for power; and for him art is 
one means of subduing our violence. 

It is also too bad that Duthuit should have 
made this attack a vehicle for his own close read- 
ing of art history, which easily holds its own 
with Malraux’s “poetry”—and without Malraux’s 
blunders. Duthuit sees that art is not life and 
that the “living museum” is a preposterous fic- 
tion. Like Huyghe, he knows that every paint- 
ing is the result of a particular time, a particu- 
lar place, a particular man, and that style is not 
an absolute. He sees that Greek art is both nat- 
uralistic and abstract; he proves that the Grecks, 
far from opposing “the Orient,” owe their irra- 
tionalism to the East. Then he turns to the 
wealth of a Roman art that accepted Greek nat- 
uralism, absorbed the Orient, and laid founda- 
tions for Byzantine and Christian architecture, 
mosaic, painting. Next he traces the organic 
growth of Byzantine, with its sense of light and 
space, through to the Gothic and the Renais- 
sance with all their ambiguities. His revision of 
Malraux thus expands into an independent work, 
holding that le sacré is not alien to humanisme. 

About humanism: Huyghe is a “humanist.” 
Duthuit is a “humanist.” And he thinks Mal- 
raux’s humanism “a fake.” But would he really 


deny what Malraux has said: “One may wish 
the word Art to mean an attempt to give men 
a consciousness of their own hidden greatness”? 
Huyghe, at least, would agree. 


WYLIE SYPHER 





Art abstrait by Marcel Brion. Editions Albin 
Michel. American Distributor: George Witten- 
born & Co. $9.00. 


ARCEL BRION is a scholar and historian, the 
M biographer of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo and Rembrandt. His special field is the 
Italian Renaissance but, in his studies of Goethe 
and Schumann, he has ventured into the first 
half of the nineteenth century. It is something 
of a surprise, therefore, to see that he has turned 
his attention to abstract art in a long, footnoted 
(but not indexed) book. Laden with docu- 
mentation, quotation, manifestoes and the homi- 
letics of modern art—“do not create after nature, 
but like nature”—and touching, in its historical 
sections, on everything from the Mas d’Azil to 
Viking Eggeling, it is a full-dress espousal of his 
subject. Clearly, this marriage was made in the 
library if not in heaven, and it revives the time- 
less question, “What does he see in her?” Well, 
she is young but of strong character, enigmatic 
but of old and respectable lineage, and is re- 
ported to be heiress to a large fortune. 

Let us note that she is European to the core. 
It is amazing, at a moment when the very inter- 
nationality of abstract art is often deplored, that 
the fifty-nine plates in this volume should re- 
produce works by only three Americans—Calder, 
Albers and Lippold—and that the text should 
discuss, besides these, only Pollock, De Kooning 
and Hofmann while scores of French, German, 
Italian and English artists are presented in terms 
extravagantly out of relation to their real im- 
portance. M. Brion’s scholarship turns out to be 
one that is focused on literary texts. He has not 
troubled to acquaint himself sufficiently on what 
is being done on this side of the Atlantic, and 
suffers in this from an insularity shared by 
other European writers. His ignorance extends 
to his immediate milieu, so that unpublicized 
artists of interest in Paris are neglected in favor 
of Established Names, however dull they may be. 

The “abstract art” M. Brion writes of is, on 
the whole, what is called non-figurative art over 
there, and it is defined by the amount of rep- 
resentational elements it contains, which is zero. 
Brion has a constant semantic unease about this 
terminology (“every work of art is a figure’), 
but it nevertheless enables him to eliminate 
Cubism as an “art of stylization.” This is draw- 
ing the line very fine. Not so fine is his dividing 
up the impulse to art between invention and re- 
production, between abstraction and figuration. 
These oppositions are loaded, as is much of the 
discussion in its evangelical zeal, but M. Brion 
can unload it at his convenience. Thus, while on 
the one hand “anecdote . . . is an obstacle to free 
contemplation,” Gothic stained-glass windows 
“which told the stories of the Old and New 
Testament to the unlettered” really, on the other 
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hand, create a mood by “a sort of abstraction of 
forms and colors.” 

On one point, however, our author is un- 
equivocal, and that is the superiority of abstract 
art as a mode of expression. “I would readily 
and I will demonstrate it later, that abstract 
art seems to me more capable than figurative 
art of expressing a high and profound spiritu- 
ality . . .” (No one has to “demonstrate” what 
“seems” to him to be so.) Further, abstract art 
demands “a long contemplation in a state of 
what I should like to call emptiness (vide) in 
which are useless those guides, supports and 
signposts that are the representational forms of 
figurative art, these latter possessing in their 
very nature the emotional quality accessible to 
all those who can be moved to a holy tenderness 
by the picture of a Nativity or to anguished 
sorrow by a Descent from the Cross.” Is this a 
true description of what happens in figurative 
art? What kind of emotional “signpost” is an 
apple of Cézanne’s? And what are the “pure 
thought” and the “pure emotion” that Brion 
talks about in this context? I would readily say, 
and I will not bother to demonstrate it, that to 
indulge in “pure thought” is only to think you 
are thinking. 

The spectator, according to M. Brion, “is per- 
mitted to see what he wishes in the [non-figura- 
tive] picture.” But, he says, having learned the 
lingo fast, it’s a good idea to get “on the same 
wave length as the painter.” What does he see? 
He sees Cycladic idols in Piaubert; Sung dynasty 
landscapes in Tal Coat; Spanish primitives in 
Palazuelo; Bach, Monteverdi and Vivaldi in 
Manessier; Sung dynasty landscapes in Singier; 
Le Nain and Poussin in Soulages; Vermeer, and 
Sung dynasty landscapes, in Geer van Velde. He 
manages to establish relations between every- 
thing old and everything new, but he never sees 
Hartung in Schneider, Soulages and Mathieu, or 
Wols in Zack. Baumeister is equated with Miro, 
Uhlmann with Calder, Manessier “arouses an 
emotion more direct, more total, more ‘pure’ 
than Fra Angelico 


say, 


Henry Moore “only 
rarely manages to escape from the tyranny of 
the figure”; the metal sculptures of Jacobsen 
are “more serious” than the stabiles of Calder; 
and the sculpture of Peyrissac and Bloc are con- 
sidered with all solemnity. 

The language of M. Brion’s critical appraisals 
is rather more heady than what we have come 
to expect of French art criticism, and studded 
with the vocabulary of geology and physics. Se- 
lections from a continuous passage a page and 
a half long will give his tone if not sense: “With 
Poliakoff we enter the domain of immobility 
and silence . . . which follow geological upheav- 
als”; “space becomes time”; is the 
principal factor of their fascination.” “It is the 
religious import of the pictures that we should 
discover.” “We seem to have come upon a sort 
of Asiatic spirituality.” “The greatest seduction 
of Poliakoff is not to seduce at once.” It is shock- 
ing to find words of such variousness thrown at 
one artist, and, indeed, at this artist. 

But M. Brion’s key word is “cosmic.” “Cosmic 
soul,” “cosmic penetration,” “cosmic tension’’— 
these and other manifestations of the cosmic are 
related to the work of Schneider, Soulages, Pala- 
zuelo, Hartung, Werner, Nay, Laurens. 
“Seeking the presence of spirit in matter, he has 
contemplated, beyond spirit and matter them- 


“time . 


the secret 
Theodor Werner. 

On the cosmic level all critical distinction 
and values are unnecessary, and everyone j 
equal to everyone else. One artist dissolves iny 
another as M. Brion turns his cosmic disip 
tegrator on them. That's what happens whe 
you get on that wave length. 


selves, cosmic harmony”; this a 
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L’Aventure de l'art abstrait by Michel Rago 
Robert Lafont. 


RAWING no strict limits around abstract an 
D Michel Ragon, in this book, is mainly con 
cerned to demonstrate the superiority of th 
Parisian artists whom he personally admire- 
and of Paris, as a restored world capital of an 
While he claims to have been spokesman fy 
the art of Atlan, Hartung, Soulages, Schneider 
Poliakoff and the sculptor Hajdu since 1948, he 
does not hesitate to praise Pignon as “the great 
est realist of our time,” to defend geometricisn 
and to warn against the dangers of an academ 
of abstract art in today’s Tachism. Upholding 
some artists whose work is closely allied to ser- 
suously familiar forms, he suggests that abstrac 
art is that which emphasizes the essence o 
things rather than the things themselves, the 
spirit of fire rather than the fire. If he is 
carry his mission to its ultimate extreme, ani 
express an inner and personal reality, the con 
temporary artist is compelled, in Ragon’s view 
to by-pass observable objects. Living in an essen: 
tially synthetic period, he seeks to evoke his 
own world. 

In this hastily written and ill-organized vol 
ume, Ragon, at 32, comes forth better as a sym- 
pathetic witness to his chosen flock than asi 
critic who can defend himself on all levels. A 
founder of Cimaise, France's review of contempo- 
rary abstract art, author of monographs o 
Atlan and Poliakoff (as well as four novels) and 
occasionally, an organizer of exhibitions, he ’ 
well-acquainted with the action he describe: 
but the action is all in Paris. That he is willing 
to include doubtful hearsay about abstract paint 
ers in other parts of the world. and to list hap 
hazardly the names of foreign artists whom he 
clearly has not studied, is a weakness obvious t0 
a reader outside his milieu. His view of the 
called American “L’Ecole du Pacifique,” for & 
ample, is limited to minimizing its important 
simply because it lacked sufficient originality in 
his opinion to influence the School of Paris-i 
debatable point. ; 

Conscious of the fact that France suffered @ 
cultural lag in its slow recognition of non-ge 
metric abstract art, Ragon begins with an ortho 
dox introduction via Kandinsky and Klee. He 
documents the events of 1913, of Orphism, and 
of Apollinaire’s prophetic writings concerning 
the goal of symbolic purity for all the arts. He 
explains in a general way, yet with considerable 
fervor, how painters arrived at the necessity 0 
making paintings about paintings, how “it be 
came autobiographical like the novel and like 
poetry But even while vital work W 
being created in Russia, Germany and Holland. 
and while Hartung was living in Paris from 
1935-39, and Kandinsky from 1933 until bs 
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death in 1944, Paris hardly showed their work 
or gave non figurative painting its just due until 
after the Liberation. In 1947, Ragon reports, 
“most of the important painters of the present 
generation had arrived at abstraction or made 
their notable debuts.” In a sense, the accidents 
of war restored the leadership of Paris. Out- 
siders contributed to it—Hartung from Germany, 
Schneider from Switzerland, Poliakoff from Rus- 
sia, and, in 1954, Sugai from Japan—and helped 
to foster the native bent of Soulages and others. 

\s to the coming generation, Ragon writes. 
“The pioneers of abstract art invented a new 
space. The role of their successors was to people 
that space with new forms.” His hopes? Lapou- 
jade, Doucet, Sugai, Bertini, Huguette A. Ber- 
trand, John Koenig, James Pichette, Camille, 
James Guitet and Martin Barré (some of whom 
he cites elsewhere in this number of ARTS—see 
pages 32-34). In L.’Aventure he reports on them 
unevenly, for his acquaintance varies in degree— 
quite close with Lapoujade, Doucet and Corneille, 
secondhand with others. (The 
fact that on Huguette Bertrand he was content 
merely to adapt Gindertael’s writings in Cimaise 
casts some reflection, too, upon his originality 


but obviously 


as a witness.) More convincing are his attentions 
to their predecessors and his observations close 
at the elbows of Hartung, Soulages and Dubuffet. 

Being a Parisian art critic. Ragon has an 
approach markedly different from the critics of 
other countries. His novel, Trompe-l’Oeil, makes 
this quite clear. In Paris, a critic’s pen is for 
hire for promotional work; an artist will pay 
him to write a preface to his exhibition. There 
are hundreds of writers on art whose role frankly 
is to praise—to generate through verbal play 
public appreciation for an artist’s work—and 


John Levee, uNtITLED PAINTING (1956), private 
collection. Photo courtesy Galerie de France, 
Paris. Levee, with Oscar Chelimsky (see page 
38), is one of the two American painters repre- 
sented in the new volume, Seize Peintres de Ja 
jeune Ecole de Paris, reviewed above. He was 
born in Los Angeles in 1924. He is affiliated 
with the Galerie de France in Paris and the 
André Emmerich Gallery in New York. His 
works are represented in many European and 
American museums, and were shown most re- 
cently in the Whitney Museum’s exhibition of 
painters under thirty-five. 


who are judged successful insofar as they align 
themselves with a coming mode. Sometimes the 
praises are extravagant, sometimes absurd (as 
the attractive little volume Seize Peintres de la 
jeune Ecole de Paris demonstrates, running an 
emotional gamut of prefaces by a dozen differ- 
ent writers, including Ragon). In his novel Ragon 
does not castigate the system of hiring critics. 
On the contrary, he epitomizes a culture which 
involves the general public in both the experi- 
ence of art and its business interests far more 
intensively than happens in the United States. 
But he does castigate the writer who does not 
sincerely feel his writings and who does not 
adhere to his published loyalties. In L’Aventure 
his major claim is loyalty—not consistency or 
intellectual discipline or depth of research. But 
while it has too many personalities, too many 
random thoughts and the faults of excessive 
ambition, there is this virtue: Ragon’s desire to 
share his enthusiasms. Far more characteristic 
of the French approach than, say. the more 
clinical spirit of many American critics, this 
esprit casts an exciting spell. Moreover, it leaves 
one with a vivid sense of how the political lines 
in Paris are drawn—if only for the moment. 
SUZANNE BURREY 


Seize Peintres de la jeune Ecole de Paris. 
Edited by Jean-Clarence Lambert. Introduction 
by Hubert Juin. Le Musée de Poche. American 
distributor: George Wittenborn & Co. $2.50. 


ERE is a pocket-sized volume on the work 
of sixteen contemporary painters of the 


“voung” School of Paris. Through this well- 




































planned book one can become acquainted, if 
only briefly, with the diverse approaches and 
origins of Parisian artists who are less well- 
known here than their older contemporaries— 
Gianni Bertini, from Pisa; Martin Barré, from 
Nantes; Huguette-Arthur Bertrand, born near 
Paris; Camille, from Algiers; Doucet, from Bou- 
logne-sur-Seine; Lapoujade, from Montauban; and 
the Japanese, Kumi Sugai. Others are Pierre 
\lechinsky 
lette), Oscar Chelimsky 


(Brussels), Francois Arnal (La Va- 
(New York). Corneille 
(Liege, of Dutch parents). Roger Edgar Gillet 
(Paris), John Levee (Los Angeles), Maryan (Po- 
land), Wilfred Moser (Zurich) and Louis Nallard 
(Algiers). 

Each of these artists is represented by a single 
color plate, a biographical note, and a brief in- 
troduction by a chosen critic. One painting, of 
course, does not tell the story of an artist, par- 
ticularly a young artist, but it tells much. If no 
one in this collection impresses one with the 
force of a new major figure, there are nonethe- 
less several very promising figures: Huguette 
Bertrand, for the individual purpose and vitality 
shown in her chosen linear idiom; Camille, for 
the integrity of conception in his Les Emaux; 
and Bertini, for his inventiveness as a colorist of 
legends in La Lampe de Thétis. 

The collection also offers an entertaining cross 
section of art criticism a la francaise, a genre of 
writing which attempts to create another art-form 
in the course of recording an experience of vis- 
ual art. A poem by Hugo Claus accompanies the 
example of Corneille; and many other writers 
feel the lvric call. even in prose. Here is an 
example of Hubert Juin: Contemporary paint- 
ing, he writes, “is not concerned with art as a 


function of anything. Empty. Vain. It is con- 





























































BOOKS FROM FRANCE 





Oscar Chelimsky, UNtireED PAINntING (1956). Photo courtesy Le Musée de Poche and the artist. Born in New 
York in 1923, Chelimsky studied at Cooper Union and the Art Students League. He has lived in Paris since 
1948 and has shown at Galerie Jeanne Bucher since 1952 as well as many salons. He is represented in the 
collections of the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris and the Guggenheim Museum in New York. 


cerned only to be abstract with its memories 
And what memories? They proceed out of pre- 
history. They have their origin in the caves. 
They tell us of the conquest of fire. And one 
word repeats throughout the length of this 
mythology: man, man, man—at this point they 
have no longer to do with mythology but with 
Truth m7 

To be sure, this book is sophomoric in places. 
It is an experience with many and exotic fla 
vors, however. Even the two Americans, Oscar 
Chelimsky and John Levee, whose examples are 
reproduced in these pages, seem heightened in 
their individual differences when seen in this 
company. If they do not reflect national origins 
in the same way that Corneille and Camille do, 
for example—in palettes which derive from Hol- 
North 


show (Levee particularly) a consciousness of ma 


land and \frica, respectively—they do 


terials which seems schooled in the U.S.A. 
SUZANNE BURRF 





Le Monde imaginaire d’Odilon Redon by Sven 
Sandstrom. George Wittenborn & Co. $5.50. 


s the 
A study 


translation) 


subtitle of this slightly dissertorial 


(which appears here in a French 


indicates, its Swedish author was 


mainly concerned with the iconological aspects 
of Redon’s art. That these aspects are of ex- 
traordinary importance for the understanding of 
the Frenchman's art cannot be denied. Redon, 
after all, was not only a poet among French 
nineteenth-century painters but also a close, if 


somewhat friend 


seclusive, of Huysmans and 


Mallarmé. 

In his paintings, drawings and lithographs, as 
in the poems of the symbolists, no fixed means 
are assigned to the relatively small number of 
ever-recurring symbols, and such meaning as 
each of these may originally possess undergoes 
a constant dream-like transformation. The artist 
that is, may take a well-known pictorial image 
as his point of departure, only to let his im 
agination play upon it 4 l’improviste and with 
out regard to its previously established connota 
tion. 

Essentially, then, Redon is a fantasist and not 
an illustrator; or as an illustrator he is at his 
best when translating into his own language 
such visionary narratives as Flaubert’s Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. His compositions are never 
their 
mains largely uncertain. 


preconceived and content, therefore, re- 
This leads our author 
to comment that Redon’s art does not lie in his 
thoughts, since these latter develop only in the 
process of creation itself. 

Redon’s 


Of the many styles which 


were at 


disposal—and which prevented him from de- 
veloping a characteristic manner of his own- 
only a few are of interest in connection with 
Mr. Sandstrém’s study. In the beginning of his 
career, for instance, our artist is shown to have 
shared with Victor Hugo the romantic feeling 
of nostalgia, as it is expressed by the image of 
the black sun which occurs in several of his 
early works. Later he was to reassemble in a 
pictorial bouquet the Fleurs du mal which Bav- 
delaire had plucked. 

About that time, he also applied his artistic 
spleen to the reinterpretation of some of the 
key symbols in Diirer’s famous engraving of 
1514, the Melancolia I (1 see in particular the 
lithograph entitled At the horizon, an angel; in 
the somber sky, a questioning look). Most im- 
portant among these is the brooding eye of 
Diirer’s allegorical figure with its intent but 
averted look, which subsequently was to de- 
velop into the pictorial leitmotif of Redon’s att. 

When detached from its organic context, the 
eye “which, like a strives 
toward infinity” turns into a symbol of the soul’s 
desire. But even this was not sufficient; for when 


in 1883 Redon, a recent convert to Darwin's 


bizarre balloon, 


theory of evolution, published a series of litho 
graphs with the intention of illustrating his be: 
lief in the “contexture of all beings,” the hu- 
man eye was shown to grow out of a primitive 
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plant to prove that “an early form of vision 
may have existed in the flower.” 

Asa final step in his artistic evolution, Redon 
then undertook to trace the origin of life in the 
microcosm. Like St. Anthony, he wanted to “de- 
send to the very bottom of matter [and to] be 
matter itself.” Only thus can we explain the vacu- 
ity and compositional imbalance of his later work. 

ULRICH WEISSTEFIN 





Trompe-I’Oeil by Michel Ragon. Editions Albin 
Michel. 


RACTICING explicitly what he has observed to 

be a fact—the autobiographical nature of the 
novel—Ragon’s Trompe-l’Oeil is frankly a roman 
a clef, and as such vividly describes the author’s 
Parisian milieu. Briskly skimming from Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés to Montparnasse, Ragon enjoys 
uncovering the ironies of fate and human de- 
sign which make of men collectors, dealers and 
“successful” painters. Chief observer is Fontenoy, 
a young critic whose opinions cannot be bought, 
and who, because of his loyalty to Manhés, a 
mature abstract painter, finds he has to earn his 
living as a plumber rather than a‘ journalist. 
Both Fontenoy and Manhés are the victims of 
an organized conspiracy among dealers and edi- 
tors to condemn abstract painting and readjust 
its market; Manhés is made the chief scapegoat 
after a quarrel with his dealer, Laifit-Canne. 
Once he has been ousted by the unscrupulous 
and powerful dwarf dealer (who reminds one of 
the headmaster in the film Zéro de conduite), 
Manhés’ paintings are suddenly unloaded at an 
auction, cutting his whole source of income and 
Teputation. 

The case history of Manhés (for this novel is 
too episodic and too diffuse to give Manhés his 
full dimensions in the imaginative realm) is cer- 
tainly credible. While Ragon is mainly con- 


| cerned with the pattern of relationships which 


Manhés’ misfortune dramatizes, he does come 
closer to a novelistic portrayal of the artist in 
his account of Manhés’ reactions to the racist 
overtones of Laifit-Canne’s attack (Manhés, as a 
refugee from the Lithuanian ghetto, felt par- 
ticularly vulnerable). Much less convincing is 
the critic Fontenoy, who is altogether too passive 
to be such a righteous witness to the action. He 
is too much given to facile analyses of every 
situation. 

Sometimes the action of this novel becomes 
merely a vehicle for name-dropping. Manhes’ 
tragedy is interrupted by an evening spent at 


one of the “samedis d’Atlan”; by Fontenoy’s 


Visit with Pierre and Colette Soulages; and by 
a lengthy statement by Gérard Schneider, who 
happens to be looking through the window of 
an antique shop. The juxtaposition of real char- 
acters with fictional creations who are deliber- 
ately intended to suggest real characters makes 
for confusion; it causes some marked differences 
in the author's style as well as his candor. Ulti- 
mately it prevents this novel from achieving the 
Stature of a study of manners or morals. Instead, 
“ might better be considered as an elaborate 
footnote to Ragon’s L’Aventure de l’art ab- 
Strait, for it does succeed in dramatizing the 
current scene in Paris. 


SUZANNE BURREY 
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an unusually large and thin 
version of a subject frequently 
found in Huastec sculpture, 
this 3434-inch-high work from 
the Tampico area of Mexico 
is in the collection of the 
recently opened Museum of 
Primitive Art in New York. 


Charles Uht photo. Courtesy The Museum of Primitive Art. 
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DIRECTORY OF PARIS GALLERIES 


EDITOR’s NOTE: For the benefit of summer visitors to Paris, the following 


notes on the Paris galleries have been prepared by 


spondent, Barbara Butler 


ARTS's Paris corre- 


opened gallery chose for its first exhib- 
yor Claude Viseux. This show has been 
followed since by one of early (pre-1911) 


hibition) a position in the forefront ¢ 
the abstract movement. This was the 
lery which introduced Pollock to Paris, 

















Mondrian, which ran simultaneously with 1951 and which consistently carried jy his 

Denise René’s important retrospective, banner for American Painting, wig tions of nil 

and by a brilliant exhibit of Wols’s late = shows ranging from Sam Francis 4p) the Porisio 
ALLENDY, 67 rue de l’Assomption: This of the main shows of this past season, canvases. Though none of these three Theodore Appleby. acquisition | 
gallery was the hub of the Parisian however, was that of Atlan, whose rather shows can be said to constitute gallery Slate Nymp 
art world in the immediate postwar erotic canvases (discussed in the Paris discoveries, the open attitude and stand- GALERIE DE FRANCE, 3 rue dy Foy fe shrewdest 
period. Madame Allendy, an extremely column of the May issue) represent an ard of quality already apparent in the — bourg Saint-Honoré: This most importa {pers COUP ‘ 
perceptive amateur rather than a regu- attempt to enlist abstraction in the serv- opening exhibitions show promise for gallery strikes a balance between op studies wer 
lar dealer, opened her gallery for the ice of the libido. the future. straction and the figurative. On oni ing lost ye 
purpose of bringing new talents to the side we have Pignon, the most talenis Monet ext 


Paris scene. She was the first to show 
such artists as Hartung and Soulages, 
long before the regular dealers were 
interested in them. Madame Allendy 
also was responsible for a number of 


BONAPARTE, 22 rue Bonaparte: This 
small Left Bank gallery shows a number 
of younger painters (Joffrin, Canjara, 
Zinger and Brandey) in a somewhat 
“Surrealizing” atmosphere. 


CREUZEVAULT, 159 rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré: Creuzevault’s group reads 
like a catalogue of catholicity. Their 
May-June show of ‘Painting between 
1900 and 1950” draws on their stocks 


of the so-called Realists, one of the 
few of his generation to have success) 
ly absorbed Picasso; Prassinos, whom 
black-and-white abstractions attracts 
a good deal of attention in an Api 













summer. 


HELLER, 33 
interest in 
shows by 


interesting “revivals,” among them the of Chagall, Modigliani, Bonnard and Da _— show; Zao-Wou-Ki; and Campigli, sches.§y painters. 1 
Picabia show, something in the nature BUCHER, 9 ter boulevard de Montpar- Silva. Their interest in postwar painting uled for a show in June. On the othe—o consequ 
of a “rentrée,” not long before his nasse: This is one of the few galleries has centered mainly about that gener- hand, the recent acquisition of certeis defection | 
death. The gallery now shows a num- in any city which have managed to keep = ation of now established “figurative”  “‘big’’ abstract talents like Hartung and tion which 
ber of extremely accomplished and a consistently high level of exhibitions painters which include Marchand and  Soulages has brought reciprocal bene. — Denise Re 
refined talents, among them Gaston over several generations and styles. The Buffet. Scheduled for June and July is fits both to the gallery, which now a. § most histo 
Bertrand. late Jeanne Bucher, a legendary “infal- _— sculpture by César. sumes the role of one of the four fp gallery 2 
lible eye,’ was not only the first to show five major modern houses, and to thes | Anthoons. 
ARIEL, 3 rue de Messine: This gallery Jean Arp; she also brought the work of DRAGON, 19 rue du Dragon: This small painters whose international reputation 
has some of the younger non-figurative Kandinsky, Pevsner, Gris and Lipchitz to gallery at Saint-Germain-des-Prés is a had hitherto far surpassed their status int) LA HUNE 
painters in Paris. Doucet, Bitran, Pillet the Parisian public. She placed under gathering place for a number of inter- France. main: This 
represent, as it were, a kind of second contract and supported Ernst, De Staél, national artists working loosely within Germain-c 
postwar generation of abstraction. The Lapicque, Bazaine and Lanskoy in the Surrealism: Matta, Penalba, Zanartu FURSTENBERG, 4 rue Furstenberg: Al the gale 
gaiety of Doucet’s large, complex com- early years of their respective careers and Charles Henri Ford. There are occa- though the basic orientation of this gol center oF 
positions of ovoid forms and the taste and can be said to have been a major sional abstract infiltrations, such as a lery, run by the former Madame Andrij from o pe 
and luxurious surfaces of Bitran repose factor in their artistic development. The recent show of luminous abstractions by Breton, might very naturally be expected ceramics, 
on the heritage of figures like Da Silva, _ present brilliant group of this gallery in- the young French painter Saby. to run to Surrealism and Dadaism, hej shows in | 
Poliakoff, De Staél and Goetz, all occa- cludes Bissiére, Szenas, Vieira da Silva, collections of Picabia, Tanguy, Ma Friedlaenc 
sionally to be seen in single canvases in Hajdu, Tobey, Chelminsky, Pagava and DUNCAN, 31 rue de Seine: The Duncan Ernst are supplemented by exhibitions 4'e"'s dr 
the gallery. Courtin. These last two painters will be | Akademy, founded by Isadora’s brother, of younger painters, such as Zev Harris drawings 
on exhibition this June until the gallery survives as a vestigial reminder of a Aline Gagnaire, whose small-scale ‘he huge 
ARNAUD, 34 rue du Four: This small closes for the summer. Romantic Revolt organized in the name rough-textured lyrical compositions sup graphs, ‘ 
gallery is one of the more militant ele- of Classical Antiquity. Sandals, scarves gest yet another attempt to revive fresco) in the Pe 
ments in the ranks of abstraction. Its © CARRE, 10 avenue de Messine: Louis Car- are sold, group exhibitions (including a _ techniques in easel painting, and Seigle, brought 
minute premises, complete with cellar, ré, known tothe general American public series of provincial ones: Alsace, Lor- | whose extremely sober compositions and sented in 
are used mainly for one-man shows of through a now defunct New York branch, _raine, Brittany) and play- and poetry- solidity and richness of texture recall zine lOc 
the younger abstractionists (Dahmen, shows Gromaire, Villon, Léger and mas- readings are organized in that atmos-  Vuillard. r 
Koenig, Monton). The gallery also pub- terworks culled from among the Aging phere of tremulousness generated by KLEBER, c 
lishes Cimaise, the small intense review Great. A recent show of five young ab- middle-aged women attached to a GALANIS, 12 rue La Boétie: This “onnectec 
which covers the scene of abstraction in _stract painters, chosen by Herta Wescher Cause, whether in Westchester or the large gallery, one of the branches o bookstore 
Paris. of the review Cimaise (cf. Galerie Faubourg Saint-Germain. the Galerie de France, specializes in one been sho 
Arnaud), introduced a note of adventure man retrospectives. Two shows of the "9 cont 
BERGGRUEN, 70 rue de I’Université: into this atmosphere of solemn elegance. | FACCHETTI, 17 rue de Lille: This gallery, past season retraced the development of These a 
Berggruen’s small premises are gener- Plans for the summer include a Lanskoy founded by the first-rate photographer Lapicque and Lhote. Another recent, les schanski, 
ally used to show smaller works, partic- show. Paul Facchetti, maintained, until a re- interesting show of Chastel completed Estienne, 
ularly drawings by sculptors. The em- cent swing toward German Expression- their winter season. They have also pub metaphy: 
phasis has been upon secure and estab- CORDIER, 8 rue Duras: This recently ism (as manifested in their Shultz ex- lished an excellent book on Lapicqu. Estienne’ 
lished values, upon taste rather than : 
adventure, but recent shows of Marini, Emile ( 


Gonzalez and even of Klee have served 
to acquaint Parisians with unfamiliar as- 
pects of these three artists. The gallery 
has also published a series of well-de- 
signed and moderately priced art books 
in small format. 


BERNARD, 5 rue des Beaux-Arts: This 
gallery was opened in the hope of 
launching young painters such as Jonas, 
M. Poujet, Marfaig, Pellotier and 
Maryan. The gallery is also interested in 
establishing a modest but lively cultural 
center in which concerts, lectures and 
film showings are to be organized. 


Bissiére, BLUE LANDSCAPE; courtesy Galerie Jeanne Bucher. 

















BERNHEIM, 35 rue La Boétie: One of 
the big centers in the international mar- 
ket. Their stock of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist painters, and of the 
most fashionable of the postwar figures, 
makes them the dealer for the com- 
fortable investor. 




























BERRI-LARRY, 4 rue des Beaux-Arts: 
Aside from the Cubist masters and Dufy 
and Chagall, this gallery shows younger 
painters such as Mouly and Marcoules. 
A joint Hilaire-Ozenfant exhibition is 
planned for October. 












BING, 174 rue du Faubourg Saint-Hon- 
oré: The climate of this gallery is non- 
figurative. A recent group show offered 
Lanskoy, Piaubert and Poliakoff. One 
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FF, 13 quai Conti: This eminent- 
i gallery, which has a branch 
in Honfleur, has brought a series of 
superb, historically interesting exhibi- 
fions of nineteenth-century painting to 
the Parisian public. Madame Granoff’s 
acquisition of a large “cache” of Monet's 


Slate Nymphéas studies constituted the 
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shrewdest and most controversial deal- 
er's coup of the last few years. These 
sudies were sent, after their Paris show- 
ing last year, to Knoedler’s, and another 
Monet exhibition is planned for this 


summer. 


HELLER, 33 rue de Seine: This gallery's 
interest in abstraction has provided 
shows by classical Cubists and young 
painters. The recent Herbin exhibition, 
a consequence of the painter’s recent 
defection from the fortress of abstrac- 
tion which he had helped to build (the 
Denise René Gallery), constituted their 
most historically instructive show. This 
gallery also shows the sculpture of 
Anthoons. 


IA HUNE, 170 boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main: This bookshop, situated at Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, partakes of the café, 
the gallery and the general cultural 
center or hospitable hang-out. Apart 
from a permanent exhibition of Picasso 
ceramics, La Hune has organized group 
shows in graphics (from the Hayter and 
Friedlaender studios), exhibitions of chil- 
dren's drawings, of watercolors and 
drawings by Michaux and, most recently, 
the huge documentary show of photo- 
graphs, “Picasso Lui-Méme”’ (discussed 
in the Paris column of the May issue), 
brought over from London and pre- 
sented in collaboration with the maga- 
tine L’Oeil. 


KLEBER, avenue Kléber: Two large rooms 
connected with the excellent Kléber 
bookstore compose a gallery which has 
been showing some of the more interest- 
ing contemporary painters in Paris. 
These include Degottex, Reis! and Loub- 
schanski, formerly in the orbit of Charles 
Estienne, critic and until this fall chief 
metaphysician of the Kléber. Since 
Estienne’s departure, the gallery’s work 


has steadily declined, on the level of 
“idea” at least. The celebration of the 
insignificant historical event of Siger de 
Brabant’s slight run-in with the Paris 
priesthood in 1257, organized at the 
gallery by Mathieu, completed the cycle 
from esthetics to high jinks. 


LEIRIS, 47 rue Monceau: Freshly installed 
in the newest and best-equipped prem- 
ises in Paris (see Paris column in May 
issue), Louise Leiris continues to show, in 
collaboration with Daniel Kahnweiler, 
the fine permanent collection of Cubist 
masters (and of Juan Gris, particularly), 
as well as the Massons for which her gal- 
lery is known. Also, of course, she ex- 
tends her hospitality, as it were, to each 
new exhibition of Picasso’s. 


LOEB (Edouard), 53 rue de Rennes: The 
list of this gallery’s painters runs from 
Max Ernst to Bandiera and from Man 
Ray to Da Silva. Questions of range 
aside, the Loeb Gallery’s standards 
have been consistently high, and its role 
as a primary organizing force in the de- 
velopment of Tachism cannot be over- 
estimated. Its early shows of Wols and 
Bryen laid the groundwork for the recent 
success of this group. 


MAEGHT, 14 rue de Téhéran: This enor- 
mously important gallery, the great suc- 
cess story of the first decade after the 


‘war, has, as its ““maitres de la maison,” 


Braque, Mird, Chagall, Giacometti. 
Among their younger men are Bazaine 
and Tal Coat. Among them were Ubac 
and Atlan, casualties, now, of contract 
difficulties. The security afforded by the 
above list, reflected in the quiet, lofty 
hush of a thickly carpeted hétel parti- 
culier, is no more conducive to real ad- 
venturousness on one side of the Atlantic 
than it is on the other. However, it 
should be pointed out that Maeght, in 
a better position than any Parisian gal- 
lery of its generation to play the role of 
a really effective cultural ambassador, 
chose, from the corpus of modern Amer- 
ican painting, Hirschfeld, Steinberg, plus 
late Calder, for presentation in Paris. 


PALMES, 3 place Saint-Sulpice: This 


Emile Gilioli, tie CATERPILLAR; Courtesy Galerie Louis Carré. 


small bookshop-gallery, which shows 
mostly young painters of no strictly de- 
finable tendencies, drew its largest re- 
cent crowd this year with a show of 


paintings and drawings by modern 
French men of letters. 

PIERRE (Loeb), 2 rue des Beaux- 
Arts: This gallery, whose recent 


show of Dufour is to be followed by 
Macris and Lapoujade, has some of the 
most consistently interesting painters in 
Paris. Apart from Zao-Wou-Ki, whose 
decorative applications of wash tech- 
niques to canvas seem to sell in inverse 
proportion to their importance, almost 
every single painter in this gallery, from 
Lapoujade to Vieira da Silva, is involved 
in a serious reconsideration of structural 
problems within the framework of ab- 
straction. The result is an almost un- 
rivaled general seriousness and quality. 


RENE, 124 rue La Boétie: Madame 
René, who has untiringly devoted herself 
over the past ten years to a list of paint- 
ers that now reads like a Who’s Who of 
abstraction, has not contented herself 
with merely organizing and presenting 
exhibitions. She has been concerned 
with giving a coherent image of the de- 
velopment of abstract painting to a pub- 
lic which has to be slowly won and firm- 
ly guided. Her painters have included 
Mortensen, Lapicque, Poliakoff; her 
sculptors, Arp, Gilioli, Bloch. A most in- 
teresting show on movement in painting 
and sculpture, featuring work by Vasare- 
ly and Tinguely, and the recent retro- 
spective on Mondrian (reviewed in the 
May issue), the first ever held in Paris, 
came as a fitting climax to more than a 
decade of courageous work. 


RIVE DROITE, 32 rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré: The opening of the Rive Droite 
gallery was one of the real events of the 
postwar Parisian scene, for this was the 
arena in which Paris’ most controversial 
critic, Michel Tapié, played out his 
theories of “Art Autre’’—by showing 
and encouraging the most advanced 
and, one might say, the most American 
painting, from Europe, America and the 
Orient. The pros and cons about this 

















































































































gallery have been stimulated at intervals 
by such scandals as Mathieu’s playing 
Charlemagne at his opening last sum- 
mer—complete with glass and brass 
crown on red plush throne. 


RIVE GAUCHE, 44 rue de Fleurus: The 
range here is from Surrealism to Abstrac- 
tion, via Dubuffet, whose recent appear- 
ance at the gallery evoked no end of 
surprised comment. The Brauner-Cou- 
teaud show announced for next October, 
representing the Surrealist end of the 
spectrum, is to be preceded by a Capo- 
grossi-Gentilini exhibition in July. 


ROMANET, 18 avenue Matignon: This 
very prosperous gallery is oriented to- 
ward that upper-bourgeois clientele 
which provides a market for a number 
of latter-day Realists (Chapelain-Midy, 
Brayer) and gleaners in the field of 
Impressionism. Planned exhibitions for 
this summer include work by Nikouine 
and Govapil. 


LA ROUE, 16 rue Grégoire-de-Tours: An- 
other young and militant member of the 
non-figurative ranks, this gallery gives 
much of its attention to younger paint- 
ers such as Dumitresco, Paoli, Dahmen. 
Martin Barré’s work represents one of 
the more interesting attempts to assimi- 
late and extend some of De Staél’s pre- 
occupations in a framework more obvi- 
ously architectural. 


STADLER, 51 rue de Seine: This gallery, 
certainly one of the most important in 
Paris, was started approximately a year 
ago. Its rather plush setting and the 
knowing, visible hand of Michel Tapié, 
its advisor, help to suggest a Left Bank 
version of the Galerie de la Rive Droite. 
An international group of young paint- 
ers and sculptors, which includes Paul 
Jenkins, Karel Appel, Claire Falkenstein 
and Damian, combine with some more 
mature talents (Hosiasson and Cuiette) 
to realize this gallery’s initial intention; 
it is an indispensable stop on one’s tour 
of Paris galleries. 


VENTADOUR, 9 rue des Beaux-Arts: This 
gallery, mainly figurative and partly ab- 
stract in tendency, shows mostly young 
painters like Andreou and Padamsee (a 
Hindu painter working in Paris) and the 
almost ubiquitous Morvan, whose work, 
since his first Saint-Placide exhibition 
some two years ago, has been finding 
a very ready clientele. A group show 
on the theme of Christ, with works by 
Rovault, Lhote, Carzou, Buffet, Allio, 
Andreou and César, is announced for 
the month of June. 


VIERNY, 36 rue Jacob: One finds a 
variety of artistic expression ranging 
from Bauchard to Atlan at this Left Bank 
gallery. In addition the basement con- 
tains Madame Vierny’s large and beauti- 
ful private collection of Maillol statues, 
for which she herself was the model. 
In the upstairs gallery this summer she 
is holding a three-man show of Atlan, 
Poliakoff and Duthoo. 


VINCY, 47 rue de Seine: The best ele- 
ments of the gallery group are mostly 
painters between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five defending a kind of mid- 
dle ground: a semi-realism which has 
managed in the last five years or so to 
absorb a number of surface manner- 
isms of established abstractionists. At 
its best, this kind of position produces 
the increasingly supple landscapes and 
still lifes of Morvan and Pelayo. At 
its worst, the gallery lapses into pathos 
and ‘‘Saint-Sulpicerie’ with Bella 
Brizel. 









































































MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 





wo Italian sculptors, Giacomo Manzi and Mirko Basal- 
della, have been showing in New York—Manzti at World 
House (April 24-May 25), Mirko at the Viviano Gallery (May 
13-June 15). Although Manzi’s Portrait of a Lady has been 
admired this season at the Museum of Modern Art* and 
Mirko was represented in the Museum’s “New Decade” ex. 
hibition two years ago, neither artist is as widely known here 
as some of his less brilliantly endowed compatriots. Manzi, 
in fact, is now having his first one-man show in America—at 
the age of forty-nine. Mirko, at forty-seven, is showing for the 
second time; his first New York exhibition was in 1950. 

It is unlikely, I think, that they will establish any direct 
influence on the artistic scene here. The interest their work 
commands has little or nothing to do with an extension of 
taste or the creation of startling new forms. In this respect 
their peripheral relation to our own sculptural scene is a 
matter beyond the accidents of exhibition schedules; it involves 
a basic element of sensibility and culture. Of both artists it 
may be said that the weight of a rich past acts decisively on 
their artistic deliberations—although one hastens to add that, 
however much they may share the same cultural predicament, 
they offer very different solutions. Each has projected his own 
dialectical relation to the Italian tradition which supports 
and inspires his art, and has found in that relation the ful- 
crum of his style. This total involvement with the past—with 
a cultural situation heavy with ancestral claims on one’s art 
and craft—is enough in itself to isolate the art of Manzt and 
Mirko from some of our recent American achievements which 
seem to issue from a conviction that the whole art of sculp- 
ture must be reinvented in our time as if it had never existed 
before. 

In his foreword to the catalogue of the Manzt exhibition, 
John Rewald comes bluntly to this point: “At a time when 
so many sculptors characterize themselves by brutality, wilful 
distortions or mannerisms, when they seem to experiment 
rather than to look for fulfilment, often neglecting the vital 
charm of surface texture and of harmonious lines, Manz has 
quietly pursued a road that links him to the past.” I think 
one can admire Manzi without attacking the more radical 
sculpture of our time—so much of which has been brilliant, 
and which has in many cases enlarged our conception of what 
sculpture is—but Mr. Rewald has nonetheless touched on 
something essential here. Within the world of Manziu’s vision, 
bounded by the incredibly gracious contours of his adolescent 
dancers, his mother-and-child figures, his stunning portraits of 
beautiful women, and the cardinals all shimmering’ with 
worldly elegance, it does seem rather boorish and ill-bred to 
be engaged in anything which smacks of the experimental 
and the untried. Like all such closed worlds, it is impressive 
for its self-sufficiency—in this case, a sufficiency of forms in- 
herited from the Italian past and made viable for Manzii's 
generation by the example of Arturo Martini, who died in 
1947 at the age of fifty-eight. It is a world in which the 
image of the human body is central and absolute—an image 
which almost seems synonymous with the idea of sculpture. 

Yet, for such an image to remain artistically alive, it must 
be served by a personal as well as a cultural passion; the 
latter nourishes one’s assumptions and postulates a milieu. 
but only the former can move one to claim the image for a 
conception of one’s own. Approaching this world from the 
outside—as any American critic must—what is suspect is the 
ease with which the artist seems able to go on working even 
where this personal passion is in abeyance. The past seems 







*For a discussion of Manzii's Portrait of a Lady, see Month in Re- 
Giacomo Manzi, pancerk WITH ARMS UPRAISED; at World House view for January and Alfred H. Barr, Jr.’s Letter to the Editor in the 
Galleries. February number. 
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to sustain him even as his personal emotion falters and goes 
soft. Talent seems much less contingent on the fluctuation 
of the will, less driven by individual conceptions, and more 
in touch with an artistic objective which is not in any im- 

yrtant sense a private dream. Being ourselves unused to a 
cultural milieu so thick in texture and so venerable in tra- 
dition, we tend to magnify what we at first only suspect in 
this regard. In the end we impose on an artist like Manzi 
the rigorous standards of an unequivocal and transcendent 
personal vision—standards perfected in the colder climate of 
our culture where the air is thinner and the imagination is 
required to keep itself in a constant state of intense muscularity 
or else forfeit its claims. 

In short, we withdraw from Manzw’s world and judge him 
by the private dream he does not seem to possess. No doubt 
it fortifies our own values—but I am not persuaded it tells us 
very much about Manzu’s. Nor has the exhibition at World 
House upheld the artist’s values in the best possible light. 
Whatever virtues may be claimed for the design of the gal- 
leries at World House—they were discussed in this space 
in March—it cannot be said they were intended for a sculptor 
working in the classical tradition of Italy. At every turn they 
speak for the intellectuality of German architectural theory 
in the 1920’s, now hardened by three decades of contem- 
plation and exile, whereas Manzi’s art by-passes the Cubist- 
cum-Bauhaus outlook altogether. 

Of the several groups of works which have comprised the 
Manzu exhibition, I think it is the portrait heads and the 
nude dancers which sustain their power in the face of these 
disadvantages. They speak eloquently for the most character- 
istic felicities of the artist’s imagination. I would mention 
particularly the details of the eyes and mouth in the Portrait 
of a Woman (1956); the great dignity of the head in Portrait 
of Inge (1955); but above all the exquisite contours of the 
life-size Dancer with Arms Upraised (1955-56), with its refusal 
to yield a single rough edge to the neurotic modern eye, 
which, recoiling perhaps from so unviolated an image of the 
female figure, will probably mistake its earthy charm for an 
idealization. Where Manzu fails, I believe, even in his own 
terms, is in the recent figures of the cardinals. The sense of 
mass, which he is able to endow with a thoroughgoing sculp- 
tural density in the nude dancers, for example, is completely 
lacking in a work like the 84”-high Cardinal of 1955. This 
is a work which can claim a magnificence of line and even a 
certain audacity for the stunning simplicity of its profile, 
but it remains curiously empty in an almost literal sense. It 
strikes one’s eye as hollow, as a shell of a sculpture, as lacking 
the grand massiveness which it ultimately requires for its au- 
thority. A much earlier work in the series—the Seated Cardinal 
of 1938 (2234” high)—is far more vigorous and believable; the 
modeling adheres to a more anatomical logic so that one is 
made to feel a physical presence beneath the costume. In the 
more recent cardinals, Manzi: has disembodied the figure in 
the interest of a silhouette whose sculptural quiddity he can- 
not yet convey. He thus alienates himself from the primary 
source of his strength without having created any new formal 
ambience on which his art can stand. 


! HAVE already remarked that Mirko, like Manzt, has found 
the fulcrum of his style in his relation to the Italian 
tradition, but there is this difference: Whereas in Manzi’s 
art there is an altogether customary dialectic of a man con- 
fronting tradition and effecting his synthesis by a personal 
mastery of its elements, in Mirko the dialectic is more com- 
plex, invoking not only tradition but the artist's ambivalent 
attitude toward tradition. This ambivalence becomes an ele- 
ment of style. Not only the claims of the past but a certain 
anxiety and rebelliousness about these claims enters into the 
conception of Mirko’s art, which is based nonetheless on the 
consummate felicities of sculptural craft which the tradition 
safeguards for the individual talent. The results are works of 
great beauty and power which are—over and above their im- 
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Manzi, portrait OF A WOMAN; at World House Galleries. 





































































































Manzit, sEATED CARDINAL (1938); at World House Galleries. 
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Mirko, woto curo; at Catherine Viviano Gallery. 
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Mirko, prersonaccio steve; at Catherine Viviano Gallery. 


mediate expressive meanings—symbols of this subtle dialectical 
involvement. 

There are thirty-nine bronzes in the Mirko exhibition at the 
Viviano Gallery, about ten of them very large works and all 
of them handsomely wrought. The large works suffer perhaps 
from being shown indoors, but otherwise the exhibition is 
beautifully installed. There is the Leone urlante (1956) to re- 
mind one of the Chimera (1955) shown in the “New Decade” 
exhibition, but the newer work—a lion and serpent—is fiercer 
and at the same time more extravagantly decorative. Its sur- 
face is covered with a multitude of tiny designs in low relief— 
a quasi-symbolical figuration which varies according to the 
basic masses which compose the figure and whose chief expres- 
sive function is to give the work a continuous “skin” of 
sculptural nuances which are almost inexhaustible. Some pas- 
sages of this “skin” are more elaborate than others—the lion’s 
mane is itself almost virtuosic—and one is troubled perhaps 
that it has been a little overdone. Yet as a pure sculptural 
mass it seems to have a weight sufficient to sustain such a 
plenitude of detail and fussy attention. This is also true of the 
standing relief entitled Personaggio Stele (1956). In the latter, 
however, there are more regularized divisions which, projecting 
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a strange, masklike facade, endow the whole image with a 
tight and very bizarre “architecture.” 

Among the larger works, there are several columnar struc- 
tures which depart from this tight concentration of detail— 
works like the Motivo ancestrale grande (1956), 6’ 834” high, 
and the Motivo ancestrale piccolo (1956), 4314” high, in which 
relief-like, curved masses in cutout forms alternate with open 
spaces in a constant interplay of variations which are at the 
same time highly formalized in their bisymmetrical regularity. 
I say “relief-like” because their thin masses are carved (and 
decorated with a freer variety of the local detail in Person- 
aggio Stele) as if they were reliefs, and yet they are free-stand- 
ing works which yield many subtleties of sculptural form from 
almost every view. An even more elaborate open-style, with 
tighter involutions of silhouettes and shadows, is projected 
in Il grande iniziato (1956)—nearly nine feet tall—and Idolo 
cupo (1956), just under six feet. The latter two are less 
columnar and more figurative, sometimes suggesting abstract 
variations on certain Etruscan postures. 

There are many small bronzes in the exhibition which, 
taken together, form an extensive visual commentary on all of 
Mirko’s current preoccupations: the varieties of silhouette, 
differences in textural detail, archaic themes and animistic 
symbols, explorations of flat thin masses in relation to open 
forms, and so on—the whole repertory of sculptural possibilities 
which endows Mirko’s work with such commanding decorative 
energy. It should be noted, however, that even at their wildest 
or most playful, these smaller works reveal a steadfast commit- 
ment to the traditional verities of craft and surface charm, 
a quality they share with the impressive larger works in the 
exhibition. Everything coming from Mirko’s hand remains 
securely within the orbit of classical taste. There is never a raw 
detail or a rough edge, never an utterance so impassioned 
that it cannot wait patiently upon the demands of the classical 
craftsman. Thus the claims of the past are by no means ignored 
even though the human image has now given way to a more 
variegated symbolism. It is because of this adherence to clas- 


sical taste that I have suggested Mirko will have no direct 
influence on the artistic scene here. The present temper of 
our own culture is either to deny the sovereignty of the past 
and go it alone or else to submit helplessly to its superficial 
attractions and hope the critics will mistake surrender for a 
new avant-garde. In neither case will Mirko serve as a suitable 
guide. 


Mirko, Leone URLANTE; at Catherine Viviano Gallery. 


Mirko, Motivo at 


STRALE GRANDE; at Catherine Viviano Gallery. 
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Joan Miro, Maximono; at the Galerie Chalette. 


FIRST American exhibition of bronze sculp- 

tures by Giuditta Scalini, at the John Heller 
Gallery, reveals that she shares with her hus- 
band, Campigli, an interest in the archaic 
and primitive. Whatever sources she has 
drawn upon for her subjects have been trans- 
formed into a personal interpretation. Her 
forged-metal sculptures possess elements of 
the human form as basis of design, but 
present extended and distorted bodily pro- 
portions, fusing the organic with the inor- 
ganic in a way suggestive of a Greek herma, 
half column, half man. Yet in her work there 
is another important element, a vital mystery 
of life at differing levels. The Graces, for ex- 
ample, derives from Greek mythology, but its 
convoluted forms, which preserve a curious 
rhythmic balance, defy the Greek ideal of 
bodily perfection; escaping the usual sculp- 
tural vocabulary of living organisms, it 
achieves a cryptic symbolism of great power. 
Seated Idol conveys inescapably a reflection 
of the theopathy of a primordial world. The 
nice balance of realism and fantasy in Riding 
Figures and the passionate maternal tender- 
ness in the versions of Mother and Child 
are particularly notable. Large Warrior might 
well be an archaic Greek figure with the 
early tincture of Egyptian art. 

Another young Italian artist, Renato Cristi- 
ano, is holding an exhibition at this gallery 
at the same time. He employs many media, 
such as tempera on wood, pastel on canvas, 
tempera on paper—all displaying high accom- 
plishment. Residence in Rome and Perugia, 
with study in both cities, has resulted in a 
provocative blending of the mystical and pas- 
sionate qualities of Umbrian art with the 
discipline of Roman classicism. In some of 
the earlier paintings, such as Old Testament, 
in which prophets and historical figures are 
interwoven with ritual symbols, the dark and 
rather harsh notes of early Umbrian paint- 
ings predominate. In successive works the 
elements of design expand into broader, more 





MARGARET BREUNING /rites: 





. - Cristiano’s blending of Umbrian and Roman, 
a varied and impressive exhibition at Knoedler’s , 
. accomplished portraiture by Alfred Jonniag 
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simplified statements. In Hills of San Mar- 
tino, large curves form the grid of the com- 
position, rising up to mountain tops through 
interspersed rocky forms and sparse foliage. 
Some of the Indian scenes, such as River 
Towns of Nepal, are carried out in free-flow- 
ing designs that sweep fluidly across the pic- 


ture planes in brilliant color. Curiously 
enough the similarity of textural substance 
of the water, the houses and the river banks 
seems to present no incongruity. (Heller, May 
21-June 8.) 


ype Miro has completed a veritable tour 
de force, a makimono, eleven meters long 
and forty-one centimeters wide, printed on 
raw silk, in lithographed and etched designs 
after sixty of his own original blocks on 
wood and metal. The printing, entrusted to 
one technician, required twenty-five hundred 
operations for completion of the elaborate 
project, which the artist considered as a real 
makimono to be unrolled to present a con- 
tinuous story. It is, in fact, a story summing 
up his autobiography through the important 
phases of his oeuvre. The story does not be- 
gin with his early Realism, his experiments 
with Impressionism or his short Cubistic oF 
Fauve periods, yet traces of these influences 
are felt. All these designs mark his final tech- 
nical achievement—after long, disciplined te- 
search which led to entire abandonment of 
description in a mature blending of poetic 
symbolism and pictorial expression. The dark 
Spanish color of his early paintings was soon 
replaced by the bright, joyous notes which 
give this panel such brilliancy. The repeated 
blockings enhance and modulate the lustrous 
colors. The Oriental character often felt ™ 
his paintings, owing to his Catalan tradition, 
is even more pronounced in these isolated 
designs, in which nostalgic images of his early 
background are appreciable in the Surrealis 
tic ideology of his subject expression. Some 
idea of the tremendous labor involved in the 
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nduction of this makimono may be had 
om the fact that Miré was occupied for 
- years in making the wood and metal 
s; the silk was specially woven, at 
, and the colored inks required for the 
igting took many years to perfect. Fifty 
kimonos have been produced, each signed 
Miré. (Galerie Chalette, June 3-29.) 
from many sources and varied periods 
a delightful exhibition at Knoedler’s, a 
‘ainctive collection that includes few negli- 
items. Among the sculptures, Mary 
sry’s study of the ballet is like a musical 
of sostenuto rhythms. A small stand- 
re by Henry Moore is a brilliant syn- 
is of bodily gesture. Ducks, by G. Curtis, 
artist unknown to me, is realistic in its 
and highly imaginative in composition. 
drawing, Two Sisters, creates the aura 
nce that surrounds these fashionable 
s, with their personalities coming through 
he limiting conventions of a rigorous social 
tem. His watercolor, On the Balcony, is a 
dicately colored harmony of fluttering fig- 
, Hubert Robert’s Quatre Scénes reveals 
ne classical basis underlying his romantic 
utasies. A reclining figure by Tiepolo in a 
pen strokes achieves a fluent, plastic 
auty of form. Distinguished figure draw- 
gs by Matisse, Renoir, Bonnard and Degas 
nd a brilliant watercolor of bathers by Ta- 
ayo are also included. Boudin’s group of 
rbor and beach scenes possess an appealing 
ness of charm with little lines of figures 





wincs, watercolors and sculptures drawn 


pr 


imiung like gay necklaces across the fore- 


ds. W. Thoeny’s landscapes of France 
by their melodious, lyrical line with 
th their color accords, carried out in 
adth of design with many subtle details: 
et the most rewarding of his watercolors is 
ne of Battery Park, New York, showing his 
magic city” of tremulous towers, impalpable 
d gleaming. The simplified, tender version 
a village street, by Pissarro; Manet’s ex- 
uisite sensibility to natural effects of form 
nd color and the specific quality of his color 
its fine reticence and consistency in Café, 
Place du Thédtre Francais; Corot’s Bouquet 
‘arbres showing him able to record his en- 
thanted vision with none of the quasi-roman- 
i-classical conventions of many of his works, 
put with instinctive grasp of the placing of 
olumes in the picture space and a fine sense 
bf the values of lighted and shaded planes, 
uagically interpenetrated by color—these are 
ome of the outstanding items of the showing. 
ad there must be added Vuillard’s masterly 
nlé scene with a figure thrust into the fore- 
pound plane with a row of glasses before it 
nd the exuberant orchestra rising up as back- 
pound. Among the later artists represented 

Dufy, with two glowing watercolors, and 
al Klee, with a group of his fantasies, in 
tich line assumes qualities never discovered 
lore his fecund invention employed them. 
Knoedler, May 7-June 29.) 


HAND-PICKED retrospective exhibition makes 

an attractive group showing at the Peridot 

lery. Perlstein’s painting of heavy folds of 
XS crossing the canvas slopingly receives an 
ppreciable movement through its patterning 
light and reticent color. Rosemarie Beck’s 
mall rectangles of heavy pigment build up a 
ramidal structure in which the rich hues 
tthe lower section gradually pale at the 
Hex of the design. Reginald Pollack’s inte- 
“t scene, enveloped in plangent blues, re- 


td by touches of green and orange, 


hieves ‘a compelling spatial design. The 
prental free-flowing brushing of Heima’s 
i canvas makes a handsome patterning 
" brilliant planes of color. Sue Mitchell’s 
Mivas, with its tall birds that rival the 
eight of the background trees in an imagi- 
lve conception, possesses a striking richness 
fextures in both plumage and _ foliage. 
“n Berger's colorful linear pattern wan- 

continued on page 64 
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Recent Whitney Acquisitions: Seventy-one 
paintings, watercolors and drawings and seven- 
teen pieces of sculpture have been acquired by 
the Whitney Museum during the past two years, 
all by twentieth-century American artists, almost 
half of them acquired through purchase, the re- 
mainder coming as gifts to the Museum. Since one 
must be grateful to the Whitney for_its great serv- 
ice in encouraging American art, it would be un- 
gracious to quibble over the wide disparity in 
the quality of the acquisitions or to suggest that 
some of them have little right to the dignity of 
being included in the Whitney collection. One 
can only applaud certain of the selections which 
will dignify the Whitney and privately wish for 
substitutions for some of the others. 

Although the acquisitions are primarily by 
living artists, one might as well start on the safe 
ground of the past and mention Dove's strange 
and haunting Ferryboat Wreck with its undulant 
gray-green striations and dark eerie forms, George 
Luks’ Old Woman with White Pitcher, with its 
irrepressible forthrightness, the early Sheeler, 
Chrysanthemums, 1912, Moholy-Nagy’s Space 
Modulator of 1939, and Bradley Walker Tom- 
lin’s Self-Portrait of 1932, beautifully composed, 
the pallid face rendered with authority as well 
as sensitivity. Willem de Kooning’s Woman with 
Bicycle dominates the exhibition by sheer force 
born of the union of powerful feeling with paint- 
erly virtuosity. Particularly well chosen are the 
two canvases by Adolph Gottlieb, Unstill Life 
and The Frozen Sounds, No. 1, both exemplifying 
the artist’s unique clarity and strength, Hedda 
Sterne’s New York, N. Y., in which color is the 
key to the impact of her interlocking girder 
forms, Arthur Osver’s Big Withalacoochee, which 
reveals a continuing growth and ripening of the 
artist’s abilities, and Gandy Brodie’s End of 
Winter, in which quickened responses and an 
intuitive grasp of painting create their own 
vocabulary, without necessitating a search for 
forms. Comprehensiveness is one of the Whit- 
ney’s cardinal principles, and there are few if 
any phases of the contemporary American scene 
which do not make an appearance in this ex- 
hibition—from the controversial Larry Rivers’ 
Double Portrait of Birdie to the non-objectivists 
Bolotowsky and Pereira or the social realists 


George Luks, oLD WOMAN WITH WHITE PITCHER; at the Whitney. 


Charles Alston and Walter Williams or the host 
of expressionists, abstract and otherwise. 
Variety is also the keynote of the sculpture 
selections, which encompass the squared -off 
constructions of Sidney Gordin and Lassaw’s 
romantic Procession, Koren der Harootian’s mas- 
sive marble Eagles of Ararat and Herbert Ferber’s 
slender vertical Sun Wheel. Louise Bourgeois’s 
One and Others merits particular mention for 
its special quality of unspecific allegory, for its 
subtlety and understatement and the gentle sur- 
prises it contains. (Whitney, May 8-June 23.)—M.S. 


Marsden Hartley: No doubt of it that Hartley’s 
painting was achieved through a constant effort 
to find personal terms for a romantic affirmation 
that would transcend provincialism in an inter- 
national era. The oils in these two shows, repre- 
senting a wide, if not consummate, selection of 
his work, reveal the effort and the hard-won 
gains, the perennial borrowing and shedding of 
European modes, the uneasy struggle with color 
and form. At Martha Jackson's, you may com- 
pare his very early White Birches (c. 1908), cal- 
careous and lifeless, with a pastel (in the gal- 
lery’s “Drawings” exhibition) of New Mexico 
(1918), fluid, almost dreamy; and you may note 
his commutations, in the sequence painted in 
the thirties, between a restrained palette and 
incandescence, between choppy-stroke modeling 
and softly surging reliefs wherein structure is 
imposed by line—between the influences of, for 
instance, Cézanne or Jawlensky, which had re- 
placed previous influences from Ryder, Matisse 
or Kandinsky. In the still lifes at Babcock, painted 
in France (1922), the paint is emulsive, rhythms 
gentle and the color burnished; the painting is 
of structure, not detail, and the separate forms 
are not detached spatially. In one of them, the 
handle of a pitcher cuts into another, and the 
fruit below it looks like a crushed tennis ball. 
Hartley reconciled the problem by exploiting 
it, as in the still lifes of 1928: only the lateral 
dimension is attempted, and the fruits, dryly 
sensuous, with sharply glittering hues, are laced 
together on a curvilinear mat, like those clouds 
which so often are but cycloramas for his gulls. 
There seems to be difference of opinion as to 
which painting was “on the easel” at his death 








Marsden Hartley, sti. Lire witu juGs; at Babcock Gallery. 


in 1943 (could there have been two?). At ay 
rate, Shell Fish (at Jackson’s), signed and date 
1936-1943, hasn't the structural austerity of jj 
Dead Plover or Roses, among his last painti 
of that kind. The white shell, with its si, 
volutions, “treads water” with unstill life; the 
red and blue fish are not profile-flat mere 
they swim without effort in a deep saturation ¢ 
midnight green. Perhaps this was to begin, 
mastery of deep-space illusion which Hartley hai 
always ignored or been baffled by. It’s a disting 
reversal, certainly, of what one considers the 
“essential” Hartley (the Mt. Katahdin and Cap 
den Hills phase)—rugged, spare, massive in a bri 
tle way, more of bone than juices. (Babcock, Apyi 
May 4; Martha Jackson, May 14-June 14.)-Vy 







Homage to Kahnweiler: It was fifty years a 
that a young man of twenty-two, newly arrive 
in Paris to begin a career as an art dealer, firy 
visited number 13 rue Ravignan (he recollec 
the door having been opened by Picasso clad on} 
in a shirt) in the quest for young painters whog 
work he might exhibit. This and subsequen 
visits to the “Bateau-Lavoir” bore astonishin 
fruit, including the only long-term contnc 
Picasso has ever been induced to sign with; 
dealer and perhaps the most remarkable dealer. 
artist relationship that has ever existed, that ¢ 
Kahnweiler and Juan Gris. As a tribute to th 
man who has been among the most influentid 
Parisian dealers for half a century, this exhibj 
tion presents a selection of paintings by artis 
who have been associated with Kahnweiler ove 
a long period of time. It is fitting that Gris shoul 
be particularly well represented, as he is by bis 
magnificent portrait of Picasso with its intricate 
repetition of convex forms and the subtle modu 
lations of color applied in minute touches, ani 
his two small works in gouache and pencil ia 


which a veil of tiny white dots relieves thf 


severity of the forms. Picasso, early and late, i 
represented by Cubist gouaches and a recent ol 
of a seated woman; an Analytical-Cubist master: 
piece by Braque is included, as well as a fin 
Laurens collage, again from the Cubist perioi 
which one associates so completely with Kahn 
weiler. Three Klee watercolors and two distinct 
related Léger oils from 1928 and 1952 are presen} 
to remind one how star-studded Kahnweilers 
constellation has been. Other artists from the 
Kahnweiler roster, none of whom seems reall 
out of place in such awesome company, are Mas 
son, Manolo, Beaudin, Lascaux, Kermadec, Roger 
and Rouvre. (Saidenberg, May 13-June 8.)—M) 
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J. M. Hanson: A British painter (living here) 
of unaccountable obscurity, Hanson has no supe- 
rior in contemporary Anglo-American art. His is 
an aristocratic sensibility. Sharing somewhat the 
lyrical geometrism of Ben Nicholson's suturing 
line (more patent in the still lifes) and some- 
what the impersonal volumes of Moore’s figures, 
he is neither abstract nor humanist, uncondi- 
tionally. He is, one would say, a symbolist who 

ints with a personal synthesis of classical means. 
His symbols do not stand as tokens for direct 
translations into something other, and equivalent. 
The something other is the sum of the sugges- 
tions he raises by his treatment of a subject 
which has its immediate nominal character. Time 
and the Hour, for instance, is a cunningly ab- 
stract “squatting” figure, frontal and profile views 
exposed simultaneously. The various relation- 
ships of the figure intrigue one into exploring 
their unity; as you con the esthetic complements 
and unisons, you encounter multiple “meanings.” 
Nude in Shadow depicts a crouched, exquisitely 

y-screened figure, profiled, elbow on knee, her 
hand touching her ear. It’s in part the very gen- 
tleness with which that elbow rests and the sin- 
gular poignance of the hand clasping the ear 
that invoke mystery. If no questions trouble you, 
the direct experience of a lovely form remains. 
(I've space only to assert the scrupulous color 
and the volatile transparencies.) Intellectual dis- 
criminations have been expended in these paint- 
ings; they are not intellectual paintings. Pigeons 
at Sunset and the large version of the Fates, or 
Parcae, are the most imposing, for size and in- 
scrutability. But certainly their august, brush- 
carved ellipses communicate vividly before (to 
complete the T. S. Eliot axiom) they are fully 
understood. (Passedoit, April 29-May 25.)—V.Y. 


Portraits in Review: Of the best portraits in this 
thirteenth annual survey, one may say that they 
give distinct and lively impressions of their sub- 
jects. Molly Guion’s Mrs. William C. Charleton 
is a figure of vivacity and easy grace, and Henry 
Hensche’s Mrs. Douglas Metz, with its smooth 
pinks and grays, its glowing figure, has- a soft 
bloom reminiscent of a Velasquez Infanta. For 
this viewer, the most notable work was Margery 
Ryerson’s Sheila Kate Donovan, its blurred strokes 
of color carving out a fresh portrait of a young 
girl. Ivan Olinsky’s Mrs. Bert Green has warmth 
and simple dignity, the solitary figure draped in 
a blue shawl, and Camille McRobert’s Mrs. Earl 
McHugh and Daughter is a robust work with 
concise brushwork and bright accents of color, 


J. M. Hanson, parcar; at Passedoit Gallery. 


the portrait converging upon a plump, good- 
natured infant. Also notable in this exhibition 
of more than fifty portraits was work by Gardner 
Cox, William Draper and Raymond P. R. Neil- 
son. (Portraits, Inc., May 14-June 4.)—J.R.M. 


New York Artists Annual: The exhibitions 
which began six years ago in an empty store on 
9th Street and are now generally referred to as 
the “Stable Show” are difficult to appraise quali- 
tatively because the selection is based not so 
much on what an artist does as on how he 
does it—in other words, on attitude. It would be 
foolhardy to attempt to define an attitude which 
the 112 exhibitors in the Stable show hold in 
common; a few of the prevalent characteristics 
are the determination to explore and exploit the 
material, whether oil paint, lacquer, wood, plas- 
ter or scrap metal, to the fullest extent of its 
possibilities; the concern with establishing spatial 
ambiguity, and, with this, motion; the constant 
assertion of the personal element, most apparent 
in the emphasis on the act or activity of painting; 
and above all, the autonomy of the work of art. 
Despite the inevitable weak and _ insignificant 
inclusions, it is an exhibition which continues to 
rank as one of the most important art events of 
the year, not only because there is a much higher 
batting average than any officially chosen show 
can boast, but because of the flexibility of its 
boundaries, which are being pushed outward in 
any number of directions, rather than becoming 
Static with time—in fact there is far less homo- 
geneity than could be observed four or five years 
ago. , 

A few of the individual artists whose works 
assert themselves with particular force are Lester 
Johnson, who achieves an odd sense of imbalance 
within strong, bold compositional outlines, Stefa- 
nelli, whose muscular still life has an undeni- 
able power and largeness of scope, Hyde Solomon, 
who with lilting but carefully aligned brush 
strokes paints a lyric landscape which shimmers 
with light yet bespeaks a firm underlying struc- 
ture, Robert DeNiro, whose impassioned painting 
perhaps stops too far short of a conclusion, and 
Adja Yunkers, whose pastel painting with its 
black upthrusting central form provokes specu- 
lation in mystical realms, offering a field for con- 
templation in contrast to the widespread insist- 
ence on physical activity. One can but barely 
skim the surface of this immensely diverse and 
vital presentation with name-dropping, but 
among those artists whose work stands out for 
consistency of execution or individuality of state- 


ment, or both, are Beauchamp, Pearlstein, Pou- 
sette-Dart, Pasilis, Hazelett, Speyer, Pace, Con- 
over, and, in the realm of sculpture, Squier, 
Kohn, Stankiewicz, Peter Grippi and Trajan. In 
the novelty department, which is not without its 
own disorienting impact, Grillo reaches a new 
low in abusing art with an old basin stuck into 
cardboard, flimsily sectioned by laths and splashed 
here and there with paint; Marisol achieves one 
of her disquieting sculptures by attaching a pair 
of griffin-clawed furniture legs to a carved figure 
with child, and William King’s latter-day cigar- 
store figure, cigarette in hand, ushers one out 
the door. (Stable, May 7-June 1.)—M.S. 


Alan Group: Summer is here when strange con- 
glomerations of talents—nine in this case—begin 
to turn up in the galleries. Bruce Gilchrist’s 
sculptural collages are cakes of plaster, thick 
horizontal panels in a low relief created entirely 
by mechanical means—or that is the effect—finely 
mottled and stained with color. A blue surface 
has an over-all pattern of imbedded objects, 
small dark circles with tiny metal projections 
(sockets for radio or television tubes?); a mottled 
yellow-orange-green surface has shallowly im- 
bedded jar screw-caps (mustard or mayonnaise), 
deep holes not much larger in diameter than a 
thumb, and completely imbedded beer cans, tops 
cut out, with their interior metallic glitter. 
These belong on buildings or in patios—in any 
case they need an architectural setting. Despite 
the fact that in much of this experimental col- 
lage the result wars with the materials used, Gil- 
christ’s work achieves an effective unity. Shrink- 
ing our scale of vision from the wall of a 
building to the wall of a room, we note several 
drawings here that demand attention. Raymond 
Han has an ugly-beautiful vision of family life: 
his nudes are solid in the concourse of gener- 
ations (cf. the father, mother and daughter on 
the beach; or the small boy backed up against 
his mother’s legs, his head solidly blocking the 
triangle of Venus). Varujan Boghosian’s Village 
in a Storm is not ugly but disconcerting: com- 
posed entirely of black dots in coherent lines, it 
has a dark area of storm clouds, an area of abso- 
lutely still white, and below the narrow central 
row of separate houses (the village) downward 
rifts of delicate dots like earthquake tremors. 
And Floyd Johnson does mysterious things with 
a faint, firm pencil line in The Pregnant Acro- 
bat—find the face, the feet and the foetus, and 
you can begin to put it together. Two exhibitors 
show oils: John Thomas subtly colored and 


Lester Johnson, MAN AND PLANT; at Stable Gallery. 
























































Yasuo Kuniyoshi, travers: at Downtown Gallery. 


finely spaced figure studies, semi-abstract, which 
are richer in promise than in fulfillment; and 
Bruce Conner romantic horrors such as a mon- 
strous and monstrously pink male torso with a 
squashed pancake head. Nor should one overlook 
Richard Hunt’s sculpture, welded steel for the 
most part, elegantly modern and abstract, heavy 
yet intricate, with such titles as Convoluted Con- 
struction, Steel Bloom and Vector. (Alan, May 
13-June 7.)—E.P. 


Selected Drawings, American: Artists of the 
Downtown group, past and recent, are abundant- 
ly represented; their drawings have the perennial 
fascination we feel for all various productions 
by those we know mainly through another medi- 
um. In some cases this is the sole fascination; 
these drawings of Marin, for instance, are not 
good, full of factitious material and ambiguous 
connectives—and those of Bloom and Levine 
don’t seem qualitatively far different from their 
oils. Weber draws better when he paints, it 
seems; Ben Shahn has two moderately abstract 
drawings, dated 1957, vastly uninteresting, and 
Georgia O’Keeffe’s undated Goat’s Horn is not 
exemplary. But there are also choice examples 
of work that is intrinsically and purposively 
drawing. The animated hairline elements of 
Kuniyoshi’s Leaves throb with a reciprocating 
ferment of repressed energy and motion. Charles 
Sheeler’s Sequoia Roots, a brush drawing (1956), 
is an incredible multum-in-parvo and should 
stimulate those who like to discover forms with- 
in forms and believe this to be the unique 
achievement of a recent ism. Other noteworthy 
inclusions are those of Leonard Baskin, Stuart 
Davis, Arthur Dove, Lvonel Feininger, Gugliel- 
mi (tempera) and Siporin. (Downtown, May 7- 
25.)—V.Y. 


George Bellows: By way of re-estimating the 
adequacy of that term “social realist,” ponder a 
single painting, the masterwork of this exhibit 
of oils (1913-1922). Tennis at Newport (1920) is 
composed to include salient and reasonably ac- 
curate elements of an observed scene: casino, im- 
pinging trees, the tournament, spectators and 
judge. It records a social moment with photo- 
graphic veracity, yet the more you look the more 
you discover of the painting’s richness and scope, 
above all of its superb unity of statement. It’s an 
elegiac painting, commemorating, with an in- 
spired seizure of action, light and selectively 
controlled substances, the idling drama of a 
perishing class and a vanishing style of things. 
The compression of the scene within failing 
shafts of sunlight, buttressed by the trees that 


George Bellows, teNNis AT NEWPORT; at Allison Gallery. 


frame the clubhouse, the monolithic shadows 
falling athwart the tournament area, smooth as 
a billiard-table green, the subordination of sev- 
eral hazy groups of onlookers to that one player 
heroically lighted, and to the deferential gallant 
in white ducks attending the lady in a red chair: 
hasn't this the total force of a presentiment—the 
almost anguished capture of a twilight hour 
which the painter sensed in all of its incon- 
sequential yet terribly acute significance? A girl 
in a lavender dress (what more tentative?) marks 
one boundary of the scene, arousing a frail echo 
from the group directly to the rear; the regal- 
red parasol is momently reinforced by the sus- 
pended red globes which announce the matches 
remaining; the texture of the casino’s facade and 
the density of the massed foliage overpower the 
moderately defined audience on terraces and 
steps As a painting, this vindicates and 
portrays imperishably what Henry James called 
the “superstition” (as necessary for the critic as 
for the artist) “that objects and places, coherently 
grouped, disposed for human use and addressed 
to it, must have a sense of their own, a mystic 
meaning proper to themselves to give out.” (Al- 
lison, May 1-31.)—V-Y. 


Opening Exhibition: The new Greenwich Gal- 
lery, off Washington Square, has set itself squarely 
to reverse a trend. “Conflicting concepts in con- 
temporary art . . . have created a state of near- 
chaos,” writes Herman C. Gulack, Director. The 
legions of chaos—he does not name them—can 
of course be generalized as the experimental and 
exploratory battalions of American abstraction 
and abstract expressionism. The first exhibit is 
an impressive one. It has a hard core of works 
that are powerful acts of visual dissent com- 
menting on the American scene, by such sea- 
soned painters as Evergood, Gropper, Shahn, 
Grosz and Max Weber, among others. Acid 
comment on the social scene is backed up by 
more tragic as well as by more classic and more 
romantic statements. For the exhibit is partic- 
ularly well organized to include many streams 
of twentieth-century American representational 
art, and thereby—one presumes—to demonstrate 
its vitality and validity, both through the caliber 
of the work presented and through the range 
and variety of the ideas and attitudes toward 
the American scene and life in America that 
are expressed. Romantic attitudes are here— 
poignant and nostalgic in Hopper’s The Auto- 
mat; mysterious in Burchfield’s delightful water- 
color, Cobweb House; historical in Stuempfig’s 
symbolic possession of The Arts (on a table, in 
the New World, with colonial calm). There is 








passionate apprehension—with anguish in Bloom) 
Apparition of Danger; with tenderness in Levine; 
The Man with the Stained Glass Eye; with diy 
illusion in Rivers’ Birdie with Straw Hat. Maw 
more examples could be cited. The sculptur, 
if less comprehensive—there is much less of it 
—also emphasizes what has been and therefor 
presumably can be accomplished. And the sculp 
tors provide some of the most moving and com: 
pelling works in the show. A fine exhibit—but 
in conclusion one cannot help pointing out tha 
of the fifty artists represented, forty were bom 
between 1890 and 1910, and only two after 1920. 
An exhibition of new talent is promised for 
next fall. (Greenwich, May 1-31.)—E.P. 






Points of View, 1957: After much careful cull- 
ing of the artistic byways in quest of vital new 
talent to present to the public, the Associated 
American Artists Galleries have selected thre 
painters and two sculptors to represent the new 
points of view on the American art horizon. The 
painters are Alex Katz, whose light-filled, thinly 
painted canvases are a study in economy of means 
the investing of the greatest possible significance 
within the simplest possible forms; David Luné, 
whose tranquil abstractions are composed of it 
regular patches of color which cling tenuoush 
together or drift gently in an atmospheric spat 
of their own; and Burton Hasen, whose treat 
ment of figures remotely suggests Francis Bacon, 
although mystery and sometimes pain, rathet 
than Bacon’s horror, seem to be intended. Of the 
sculptors, Israel Levitan stays relatively within 
the bounds of already-established sculptural forms 
with his masterfully carved wood figures and his 
small dancers intricately constructed of soldered 
wire, while Raymond Rocklin explores new forms 
as well as unique textural effects, notably the 
molten look of his material which gives his sculp 
tures the appearance of coils of pulled taffy sud: 
denly hardened into a permanent form; Rocklin’ 
screen for an outdoor fountain, in two parts, é 
standing and a hanging piece consisting of cut 
ing leaflike metal shapes which have a highly 
polished gleam, is an unusual work, and oft 
imagines it as being very effective in an appre 
priate setting. (A.A.A., April 30-May 25.)-MS 


American Abstract Artists: What was once? 
militant organization with a fighting name ha 
become an eminently respectable group of as 
ciated artists holding dignified annual exhibi- 
tions, this year in a new location, The Cot 
temporaries Gallery, which unfortunately 406 
not offer adequate space to allow for represent 
tion by anything but the smallest works. Perhaps 
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André Derain, prawinc; at Galerie Chalette. 


it is because of this small, broken-up space that 
the exhibition is lacking in impact, or perhaps 
the original common purpose has dwindled off 
into the loose bonds of organization member- 
ship. No one brand of abstraction is favored, 
and a number of the abstractions return closer 
and closer to their source in the observable 
world. Interesting works include Byron Browne's 
baroque White Wind; Perle Fine’s Prismatic Re- 
flection; Hyde Solomon’s Spring Landscape, with 
a profusion of foliage illuminated by glinting 
yellows; Nell Blaine’s Abstract Landscapes in 
softly, brushed areas of dark blues and_ pinks; 
and Alice Trumbull Mason’s Squares Main- 
tained, a composition of delicately tinted vertical 
laminations. (The Contemporaries, April 22-May 
11.)—M.S. 


Derain Drawings: A collection of figure draw- 
ings found in the studio of André Derain after 
his death is being exhibited for the first time to 
the public. None of the glories of Derain’s Fauve 
painting is present in these drawings, which 
cover the years from 1920 to 1940; they are rep- 
resentative examples of the cold and impersonal 
neo-classicism which pervaded his work after the 
Fauve period. There is an absolute surety to his 
drawing and a clean perfection to his supple 
line which make the work admirable if not excit- 
ing. Some of the drawings are carefully mod- 
eled and shaded, while others consist of the sim- 
plest linear delineation which rapidly defines a 
pose and presents the figure complete and whole, 
almost as if with a horror of the incomplete or 
imperfect. All in all there is little to say about 
this phase of Derain’s work; it offers just what 
one would expect, nothing less and nothing more. 
(Galerie Chalette, April 30-May 25.)—MLS. 


Awards and Purchases Group: In its five gal- 
leries, the American Academy is displaying the 
work of newly elected members of the Institute 
(Ivan Albright, Morris Graves and Gardner 
Cox), the recipient of the Award of Merit given 
every five years with $1,000 (Raphael Soyer), 
fecipients of the annual $1,000 grants (Hugo 
Robus and Polygnotos Vagus, sculptors; Anne 
Poor, Jonah Kingstein, Kenzo Okada and John 
Heliker, painters), photographs of the projects 
of John Carl Warnecke, recipient of the Brun- 
her Prize in Architecture, and sundry paintings 
chosen as Hassam Fund Purchases, for distribu- 
tion to museums as gifts. To take last things 
lirst, this captious bystander was in major agree- 
ra with the selections of John Taylor's oil, 
Yann Line with Jetties, Ethel Edwards’ Brush 
alley (ink drawing) and the woodcuts of 


Max Ernst, Gauaracos; at Iolas Gallery. 


Kohn and Frasconi, the latter's being some of 
the best he has done, far less frivolous than many 
that have attracted attention. For the rest of the 
galleries’ material, the question “How will they 
look ten years from now?” isn’t a bad touchstone. 
Except for the architect, Warnecke, whose de- 
signs, judging from the excellent photos, seemed 
altogether durable and beautiful, the critic’s 
unqualifiedly affirmative response was invoked 
only by Morris Graves. Occasionally arch, some- 
times even “cute,” Graves at his best—and some 
of his best are here—has created a world, a per- 
sonal world which may derive its textures and 
images from nature around the corner, but is 
graced essentially by the interior, capricious 
mysticism of the artist and by his genius for 
that quickened contour which has all the fugi- 
tive asperity of a blade of grass. (American 
Academy, May 22-June 23.)—V.Y. 


Max Ernst: The heyday of his audacity seems 
already historical, so remote is it from our need 
to be amused in that fashion, and it comes as 
something of a surprise that he is not a fixed 
star but a moving planet. His latest paintings are 
certainly less committed to that overingenious 
shock principle by which his repute was secured; 
they establish their claims on more plastically 
formal grounds, and reveal a romantic suscepti- 
bility to warm color and, where his enslavement 
by the cryptic message remains, to theatrical de- 
sign (e.g., Shriek of the Sea Gull and Le Grand 
Albert). The least explicit conceptions—Lovers 
in the Wood (just tree forms, green light, a red 
moon), Tomorrow, A Very Quiet Evening, Les 
Astres conjugaux—are most mindful of Klee. In 
this comparison they lose (i.e. conceptually), for 
they haven’t the saving variety of intellectual 
wit whereby Klee maintained the mystery of the 
idea without formal sentimentality. Galapagos 
has the best of the resemblance, independently 
controlled: incised bird-figures, with a sapphire- 
shot river of line threading their nocturnal 
milieu. (Iolas, April 17-May 17.)—V-Y. 


Master Drawings from Five Centuries: A large 
slice of art history is available in capsule form 
in this collection of drawings, many of which 
are scarcely more than notebook jottings or the 
briefest of studies which the hasty eye might 
overlook entirely. However, this aspect of an 
artist’s production, spontaneous and immediate 
and often not intended for public consumption, 
frequently provides a fresh insight to his work as 
well as to some of the preoccupations of the 
period in which he flourished. It would be im- 
possible to catalogue all of the unexpected de- 


lights and minor treasures assembled for this ex- 
hibition, but a partial listing might include the 
small elaborate drawing by Glockendon, a six- 
teenth-century Nuremburg artist and pupil of 
Diirer, the seventeenth-century Dutch head by 
Heinrich Godseus with the layers of skin peeled 
away for the sake of scientific investigation, the 
very lovely seventeenth-century Italian head by 
Matteo Rosselli, the late-sixteenth-century san 
guine by Cornelius Poelenburg, the anonymous 
cighteenth-century French La Joué, a grand out- 
door stage setting, the genre sketch by Greuze, a 
tinted drawing by Moitte, examples of classical 
English portraiture by Romney and the mini- 
aturist John Downman, and an early Turner 
drawing which is the merest notation, but none- 
theless telling. Of more recent artists, there are 
several watercolors by the Spaniard Sorilla, who 
stems directly from Toulouse-Lautrec, but with 
a definite gift of his own, a fine Pascin drawing 
of two nude children, an early Grosz Nude and 
a swift study by Segonzac of two gazelles. (Este, 
June 1-30.)—M.S. 


International Serigraphy: Since the reviewer 
couldn’t feasibly summarize all seventy-five items 
comprising this Eighteenth Annual International 
Exhibition, his report will try to characterize 
instances where the limitations of the medium 
have provoked technical and expressive ingenu 
ity. In particular he disagrees with the choice 
of Gerhard Hoehme (Germany) for first prize 
winner, a selection that would seem to arise from 
the fashionable compulsion to wash the feet of 
all and any abstract expressionists. Hoehme’s 
free-floating nebulosity is surpassed in point of 
real subtlety by Alton Raible’s diaphanous owl 
(U.S.) and by Rita Cowley’s Refinery at Night 
(Canada), a captivating pattern of granulated 
jewels. It is surpassed absolutely by Syd Fossum’s 
Black Skeleton (U.S.), an architecture with dis- 
creet recessions and an over-all vitality of ex- 
panse. Fossum’s only serious contenders among 
American contributors are Dorothy Bowman 
and Howard Bradford, who submitted, from Cali- 
fornia, rich dune-colored conceptions entitled, 
respectively, Vertical City and Autumn Land- 
scape. Others to which the reviewer returned 
after a once-over-lightly were James McConnel’s 
abstract Nightscape (ten colors), Thomas Laur- 
sen’s virtuoso sixteen-color New Day, Joan Drew's 
tersely charming two-color Desire, Noche Crist’s 
The Sea, a weird underwaterscape, Kawana’s 
Horned Owl (Japan) and Alex Colville’s pre- 
cisely executed Cat on Fence (Canada). Two 
austerely outstanding prints came from Sweden: 
the powerful double tensions of Mas Nilsson’s 



























































abstract Lava, and the brilliant simplicity of 
Sixten Haage’s marine, Black Smoke, where 
black and taupe masses on the white paper give 
a modifying role to the taupe and an active 
space function to the white. It’s as untrammeled 
and as Nordic as an iceberg. (Meltzer, May 21- 
June 17.)—V.Y. 


14 Painter-Printmakers: Each artist has sub- 
mitted one painting and two prints. Whether a 
picture has been painted or engraved, achieved 
by elaboration or by reduction, essentially mod- 
eled or primarily dissected, the decisive issue 
is, of course, its viability. It will either dissem- 
ble and subsume technical effort or not; it will 
live or not. Seong Moy’s color woodcut, Classical 
Horse and Rider, is a fluid tempest of design, 
successfully avoiding his frequent lyric excess. 
Jan Gelb’s etching of what appear to be granite 
alluvions is as intrepidly rendered, black-and- 
white, as her oils, and the cellocuts of Boris 
Margo seem to have flickered into existence, like 
the film designs of Norman McLaren; his paint- 
ing, likewise, is a mere (but skillful) shadow of 

painting. Sue Fuller’s bucolic Spring Bamboo 
and her floating bone-shape forms in the eerie 
Interplanetary Travel, the oscillating witches of 
Seligman in Composition (litho), Schanker’s Cir- 
cle Image (color woodcut, vivace), Von Wicht’s 
maritime lithograph and Minna Citron’s Cibola 
painting are all emotively articulate. At concert 
pitch, to import a superlative, sound the graphics 
and paintings of Worden Day, Gabor Peterdi and 
Karl Schrag. Day’s Prismatic Presences has the 
impacted surface of a cross section of masonry. 
unexpectedly divulging knots of red and blue. 
New Flowing is a related study (in oil), but here 
the color is a subdued, permeating stain, as if 
left in the wake of mineral precipitates. Peterdi’s 
Winter I (engraving) is a trenchant miracle, 
whereby the leafless, sapless grasses and trees 
quiver with dormant life, bestowed on them by 
a plethora of needle-point lines. And Karl Schrag 
makes arabesques out of space and a dance of 
hieroglyphs from nimble fragments of trees, peaks 
and sky (etching and aquatint), composes a 
passacaglia and fugue from water and trees in 
the painting Stillness and Reflections. (Krau- 
shaar, May 20-June 7.)—V-Y. 


Picasso Lithographs: Since a great deal is bound 
to be said about Picasso during the next few 
months while his gigantic retrospective exhibi 
tion dominates the New York scene, one can 
afford to be brief on the subject of this selection 


Worden Day, prisMATIC PRESENCES; 


of lithographs, which date approximately from 
1944-54. If this small collection can move one so 
by the knowledge and beauty and demonic 
versatility displayed therein, one almost shrinks 
from the impact of the larger exhibition. It is 
a truism that any medium becomes infinitely 
flexible in Picasso’s hands; with lithography 
each new print is an unconscious exercise in ex- 
panding the potential of this graphic form. An 
astounding variety in black and white is revealed 
as he incises in fine white line on opaque black 
a Mother and Children or creates a Still Life 
with Glass and Flowers entirely by drawing the 
negative shapes in black so that the areas left 
blank become the objects; line can be the quiv- 
ering, nervous trembling of the Carolingian 
manuscript artists or the epitome of classical 
probity, the vulgar, burlesquing line of the 
satirist or the broad, crude, powerful line which 
is simply that of Picasso’s brush. There is a 
series of Heads of Francoise here with those 
marvelous slight variations in which is revealed 
so much of invention and the necessity for mo- 
bility. There are also a magnificent Head of 
Balzac, the face chewed up in agony, prints 
from the Pan series and several color lithographs 
from the series of The Artist and His Model. 
Weyhe, May 1-31.)—M.S. 


Old and New Talent: This excessively catholic 
show, of which the reviewer saw but half, has 
evidently been selected with due regard for rep- 
resentation of regular gallery artists and new- 
comers. But the total effect is of an eclecticism 
in which authentic achievement is unequal. ‘The 
sculpture, as a whole, shows glaringly that cur- 
rent tendency to be original at all costs, as well 
as the tendency, just as prevailing, to be archi- 
tectural rather than sculptural—to construct and 
embellish, that is, rather than to elicit or to 
mold. Unpleasant patinas and surface growths, 
amalgams of material and quaintly crude exploi- 
tations of found objects are among the results; 
in retrospect, this writer was most favorably en 
gaged by Herbert Kallem’s gracefully branching 
Growth (patina brass on walnut) and his ham 
mered-lead standing owl, as rakish as a cavalier. 
In the gallery’s painting contingent. Janet Mar- 
ren’s abstract Gulls, Anne Frelich’s very subtle 
lornado, Charles Du Back’s Two Little Girls 
and Si Lewen’s spirited collage and oil. Sil- 
houetles at Sans Souci, were the distinguished 
items. Of the newcomers, Robert Watts, Roy 
Meddens and Jack Prezant. in the abstract area, 
seemed noteworthy, and Diane Vidites Seascape 


at Kraushaar Gallery. 


Herbert Kallem, ow t: 


with Figures the most satisfyingly full-visiong 
painting seen by the reviewer. (Roko, May 9 
July 3.)—-V.Y . 


Rouault: He will live by virtue of that Sullen 
monumentality with which he endowed a fev 
oils and a considerable number of Prints. They 
retrospective examples of his painting are work 
of a second-level intensity and illustrate why 
seems to this reviewer his pervadingly st 
limitations. To look at them as nearly as 
sible with new eyes and ears, having neither see, 
Rouault’s art nor heard of his pious reputatio, 
is surely to experience a monosyllabic taley, 
persuading you by extra-plastic means or }y 
appealing to your recognition of the means then. 
selves as sanctified by a theological tradition 
These masks of bearded prophets and saints with 
burnt-almond eyes are emblems, not painting 
of suffering and devotion; seen steadily thy 
yield no expression. The black furrows which » 
often crystallize Rouault’s spaces in a burnished 
haze, the acrid harmonies of sandy orange, q 
balt and green pigment, somnolent as clay ong 
parched road, impressive in a single canvas, ar 
collectively dreary. The small Christ and Hi 
Disciple has an exceptional concentration ¢ 
forms and figures occupying a bulky yet majestic 
space, and the 1911 Pierrot (concave oval on 
porcelain), modeled in bruises and gouts of pain 
the color of rotting tree-bark, conveys -an inne 
wretchedness which is but hinted elsewhere }y 
an externally supporting convention. (Schone 
man, April 23-May 15.)—V-Y. 


Three Contemporary Italian Painters: Romam 
Gazzera paints gigantic blossoms whose stems art 
buried deep in sand or earth which expands be 
yond them in a vast desolate space. This spac 
may be punctuated by diminutive figures, exotic 
Arabian horsemen or Adam and Eve in distani 
flight, but they are merely accoutrement to the 
towering blooms, the zinnias, roses or orchids 
which dominate the scene. One admires the e 
quisite painting of the brilliant flowers, but one 
is not stirred by any symbolic implications, a 
though such would seem to be the painter's in 
tent. The Venetian scenes of Giorgio Valenin 
are rich in the transitory light effects so dear w 
Venetian painters; facades are consumed in da 
zling luminosity and buildings, sky and: wate 
are merged in a single glorious play of light 
tinged with the softest coloring, a pale yellow 
a combination of muted blues and grays. By con 
trast Nicola Simbari delineates his small land 





at Roko Gallery. 
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ay 9 scapes with absolute clarity and disregard for 


nuances of illumination, relying instead on un- 
ysual color contrasts to give his paintings their 
sulle strange poetic quality. His Spiaggia Zomana, 
with its vacant look and sudden bits of gaudy 
a fey carnival color, recalls in mood as well as setting 
= the seaside carnival scenes from the film La 
what Strada. (Juster, May 14-June 8.)—MS. 
Stodg, Festival of Opposites: A gallery dedicated to a 
wh oad unifying esthetic principle should have its in- 
T seca tentions honored, even if it may seem relevant 
athe for anyone to call the principle into question. 
tale, B terrain is celebrating its second anniversary with 
s by a Festival of Opposites, of which Part I was 
them: “Black and White,” and the current exhibition, 
dition BB pest and Motion.” Through paintings, graphics 
swith and (in Part 1) photography, themes of polarity 
nung, Band unison are expressed, and those who distrust 
y the BP tendency” verbalism need only be assured that 
hich s if the pictures sustain a thesis they were not 
mishet painted or drawn or taken to illustrate a thesis! 
8. © Especially remarked in the first show were 
'Y Na Christopher’s enfolded Mother and Child and 
‘as, att Horothy Koppelman’s forceful synthesis of aban- 
nd Hi donments, Construction; Gerson Leiber’s ener- 
ion of getic engraving, Brambles, a superb first proof, 
hajestic HF Gambini’s lightfoot wash-on-silk landscape, and 
val on Miss Haley's largo fluency in Ocean Point (aqua- 
of pain FF tint); the underfoot puddles and ferns of Burck- 
n inne §) hardt’s photographs and the snow-blossoming 
here by ireetop of Nat Hirsch’s. In the present show, 
Schone although antithe:es do not bear illimitable em- 
phasis, lest they do injustice to other than pri- 
mary qualities, rest is precisely exemplified by 
the lucent watercolor still lifes of Gasparo, and 
by the muted formalisms of M. G. Anderson. 
: But motion and rest are simultaneously em- 
IS Spat B hodied in, for instance, K. C. Rowland’s dendri- 
‘, EXO RS form Window Nocturne and in the rainbow- 
distan' # fractured harbor scenes of Margules’ watercolors. 
L to the There are many fine contributions to both shows 
orchids which cannot be elaborated upon, among them 
the e-§ the work of Doris Seidler and Minna Citron in 
but one graphics, the expressionist oils of Dienes and 
ions, a Leiber, Miss Lekberg’s jubilant duologue in 
ter's i: welded steel and the lightning-elegance of her 
Valenin#§ drawing for a sculpture, Sea Horse, as vehement- 
dear 10%} ly quiescent as a Japanese maple. Special men- 
in da: tion is compelled by the strength and mystery of 
d. wate Paul Mommer’s House by the Cliff and Church. 
of light Their argent spaces and shadow-lines of division 
ellow % are painted with sovereign discrimination which 
By con® ileceptively conveys a large simplicity; in fact, 
II tani the conception alone is simple, and the rest is 
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Paul Mommer, House By THE CLIFF; at Terrain Gallery. 


that painstaking yet half-instinctual conscious- 
ness of the expressive boundary, called taste. 
(Terrain, March 25-June 29.)—V.Y. 


Shirley Dreyfus: Winner of A.C.A.’s annual 
competition for a one-man show, Shirley Dreyfus 
makes New York look like Paris, or perhaps 
Arles—anyway France before Cubism destroyed 
Expressionism. Her figure groups—in an avenue 
of trees, at a café table, sitting or standing about 
park benches—have a power in their spacing and 
brushwork and color that her subject matter 
does not as yet match. The picture is there, but 
the reality behind it is still a little vaporous. 
This is even more true of her landscapes. For a 
young painter this is an ambitious show. Her 
teacher, Alexander Dobkin, says that she is a 
natural painter and has another rare quality— 
the ability to work hard. Both are evident in 
this exhibition. (A.C.A., May 13-25.)—E.P. 


Agnes Sims: The sculpture, in copper or wood, 
the muslin wall-tapestries, the drawings and 
paintings speak independently for their own 
special qualities and modes of form. But the 
deeper victory represented by this astoundingly 
various yet unified show can only be fully ap- 
preciated if you understand the difficulty of 
wresting, from the Southwest which provided 
its material, not the inspiration or the quota of 
images—since it’s with inspiration or borrowed 
images, merely, that the New Mexican Bohemian 
so often stops, and with it decks out his turista 
vocabulary of forms for an arid lifetime—not 
these, but the perseverance and the reverence to 
make one’s art in some measure equal to a mag- 
netic frontier facing the utterly opposite direc- 
tion from our urbanity, with its own provocative 
sediments of myth, ritual and timeless geologic 
architecture. From the store of suggestions cut 
into sandstone walls, incised on and baked into 
the pueblo pots, danced by impersonators of 
deer and coyotes, enacted by men and_ their 
women in a pantheist, agricultural world, per- 
forming the seasonal work of their faith and 
their hands, Agnes Sims has not simply derived 
her art; she has fashioned it, built it, preserving 
its rootedly regional features in a style which is 
yet central to our time and to our manner of 
discipline. From such sources, as risky as they 
are impéllent, come the copper-shell figures, at 
once primal and sophisticated, Man with a 
Moon, Man with a Comet, Man with a Chant, 
and the eloquently tortured Bird Too Near the 
Sun—come the wood-sculptured zoology (with 





or without movable sections), rhythmic owl and 
piquantly abstracted Birds I and II, recreated 
from pottery designs, and Great Bird in Moon- 
light, much more complex—come the two An- 
cient City paintings, semi-abstract and mineral 
red like the veins of iron oxide in the plateau 
country, as well as the spacious and tender ob- 
liquity of Birds in a Marsh and Growing Corn— 
and the distilled adaptations of Indian ceremony 
in such wall-hangings as The Men Who Bring 
the Deer. (Boissevain, May 7-28.)—V.Y. 


Jack Levine: Levine's gift for monumentalizing 
the seamy side of life through his old-master 
approach to painting and his lavish bestowal of 
painterly riches needs no elaboration. The most 
recent victims of his caustic brush are pasty- 
fleshed chorines and strippers, the jostling crowd 
that presses in on the dapper demonstrator of a 
patent medicine in the old-time Medicine Show 
and the Turnkey, a symbol of petty authority 
surrounded by the trappings of megalomania. 
The combination of a grandiose treatment and 
the shoddiness it glorifies gives Levine’s work 
that peculiar Javor of satire tinged with pathos, 
of sympathies that are as ambiguous as the ob 
servation is exact, of mockery allayed by a flash 
of penetrating understanding. At the root of the 
paintings is a truly remarkable draftsmanship, 
both sound and fleet; over it is cast a sheen of 
light which absorbs mass and empty space alike 
into its pervasive flickering glow, creating an 
aura of removal which makes vulgarity in- 
offensive. For diversity there is a portrait which 
is almost straight Velasquez, Susanna as a Charro, 
of a masquerading child whose gestures and 
facial expressions are adult beyond her years, a 
comparatively straightforward portrait head, no 
less incisive for its lack of extraneous detail, and 
a group of drawings which can only be described 
as brilliant. (Alan, May 7-25.)—M.S. 


Jackson and Giambertone: The realism of 
Paul Giambertone’s wire sculptures is about that 
of the dogs and cats parents twist out of pipe 
cleaners for their children. Running Piper (brass 
and copper) has a body curve attached at the 
base, a double arm curve, and a horizontal pipe; 
the detail, the wire clasp of one hand over the 
pipe, the flattened head extremity, etc., is meager 
and not at all effective. The Dancer, with one 
leg curve, an arm curve, and a head hook, has 
a body slightly turned and laced with a zig- 
zag wire: here too, however, the total effect is 
linear and two-dimensional. Of the more ambi- 


Jack Levine, 35 MinuTES FROM TIMES SQUARE; at Alan Gallery. 














































































IN THE GALLERIES 


tious pieces, Boy with Kite suffers from the 
same faults as the above on a more elaborate 
scale; and The Flowering (brass and copper), a 
heavy hammered piece with a stalk, a four- 
pronged leaf shell, and a top rectangle, corner 
up, studded with wire spokes, is ornate and 
dull. The two more totally abstract pieces Con- 
struction with Bird and Festival have interest- 
ing passages: in Festival, a light spiraling strip 
gracefully counterpoints a curved interior rod; 
and in Construction with Bird (steel and brass) 
a fine tension of strung wires closes the space 
between the two parts. Ward Jackson is more 
skillful than imaginative in abstract-expression- 
ist oils. His energy tends to settle into patterns, 
and his variegated colors to be too evenly dis- 
tributed. In one, for example, vertical strokes, 
curved or elbowed, are grouped and interlocked 
on a canvas dominated by reds and oranges. 
Jackson has assimilated a technique, but what 
he is trying to express with it is not at all clear. 
(Fleischman, May 22-June 10.)—E.P. 


Harry Zolotow: Since much of today’s avant- 
garde painting might well be called primitive 
(not so much primal as uncouth), a genuine 
primitive—abstractionist, at that—could. by re- 
verse order, be designated avant-garde. And 
Zolotow can boast one factor which, until lately, 
was a major qualification for the role: he has 
worked in isolation and, except for an interview 
at the Museum of Modern Art a few years ago, 
in obscurity. Having run his own metal and die- 
cutting shop for years, in Brooklyn, he realized 
a life-long suppression at the age of fifty-odd 
(i.e. in 1940) by a sudden and total commitment 
to painting, uninfluenced by (probably unaware 
of) anything transpiring here or in Europe. The 
result, according to report, is a bulging houseful, 
of which the present exhibition is a small sam- 
ple! The paintings resemble the medallion-and- 
animal rugs of Persia when they don’t suggest a 
bird’s-eye view of a formal garden. That they’re 
mosaically ordered—generally with some weird 
deviation from the logic of the ensemble—is less 
remarkable in itself than the super-rich, not to 
say overpowering, body of paint and_ bizarre 
color they flaunt, and the relentless care with 
which every square inch has been submitted to 
design. In a letter to Duveen-Graham, from 
which I have kind permission to quote, Zolotow, 
having stated that he was proud to be considered 
an American painter, provides the really im- 
portant clue to his source: “I was born in a 
very small Russian town, surrounded by beauty, 
forests, gardens, orchards, birds and nature. Un- 
til the age of eighteen I lived and inhaled the 
beauty of nature. That was my basic school. I 
was raised among different nationalities with a 
different custom [sic] . . . surrounding me. Their 
weddings, funerals, bazaars, all in multiple color 
left a marked impression on me.” The denoue- 
ment, you might savy, of the “marked impres- 
sion” is his hexagonal painting—a museum piece 
—roughly 714’ x 6’, containing over 150 animal 
figures. centered by a planet of impasto and 
three concentric. embossed circles! The man’s 
a phenomenon, the circumstances of his achieve 
ment are fantastic, the achievement itself, stune- 
fvinglvy impressive. (Duveen-Graham, May 28- 
June 15.)—V-Y. 


Latin American Graphics: There is little simi- 


larity in the work of these five artists from 
Puerto Rico, Argentina and Brazil. Hansen’s 
woodcuts are large block prints of cheerful 


Brazilian natives—brown and orange, etc. The 
rest of the show is black and white. Abramo’s 
wood engravings are meticulous webs, faintly 
architectural in structure. Victor Delhez etches 
architectural scenery with a multiplicity of detail 
that gives his work an air of great compactness. 
The wealth of detail in no way interferes with 
his dramatic spacing and lighting, however. In 
one work, spires and towers, seen from above 
rise like spikes on a crown about a central and 
centrally luminous city-depth; in another, small 
houses strung on a double $ curve diminish rap- 
idly in size in a sun-white glare. A number of 
these are entitled Architecture and Nostalgia. 
Both Carlos Faz and the Puerto Rican Tufino 
work in a vein of social horror and macabre 
realism. Tufino’s woodcuts are essentially melo- 


dramatic: a woman wards off evil, arm thrust 
forward, palm out, her face highlighted in pain 
and terror; a man is drowning, only the back 
of his head and his arms visible in an all-over 
pattern of deep-water wave-surges. Carlos Faz, 
creating, for example, a small boy straining 
away from the furies of experience, is the most 
imaginative, both in his means and in _ his 
themes. It is unfortunate that this gifted artist 
died young, three years ago. (Sudamericana, 
June 17-July 31.)—E.P. 


New Artists Group: Twenty-three artists whose 
work has not yet been seen in one-man shows 
contribute several works apiece to a_ highly 
diversified exhibition. Martin Janto turns his 
canvases to allow the paint to dribble not only 
down, but sideways and upwards to form black 
grills of varying density on white and multi- 
colored grounds; Robert Zutrau is bold and 
sweeping in his arrangements of large flat forms 
in colors which sing out loudly; Harold Wacker 
is strongly expressionistic in his figure with a 
contorted face and large hands uplifted as if in 
supplication; David Sauer’s Landscape is pleas- 
ant and fresh, although essentially a_ study; 
Robert Kabak builds his abstractions out of 
many small sparkling facets, minutely varied in 
size; there is a soft glow to the golden-toned 
browns in Frank Roth’s haunting dark can- 
vases, and the stitched patchwork collages by 
Antonakos are bolder and brighter than the 
craziest crazy quilt. Interesting work is offered 
by Charles Chapin, Jerry Pinsler and Herbert 
Berman among others, and the vigorously ani- 
mated little wax figures by Farrel Grehan are 
especially deserving of mention. (Artists, June 1- 
20.)—MLS. 


Fact and Fantasy, °57: It’s always interesting 
to learn what gallery directors profess to have 
been exhibiting throughout a season. “Fact and 
Fantasy” is a curious evasion under which to re- 
capitulate the paintings of Marsicano, Little, 
Lindeberg, Booth, Girona, Ippolito, Grillo and 
Kajori—all of whom, with quibbles noted, are 
non-objective expressionists of that predominant 
dispensation known darkly as the New York 
School. Together with a few hundred of their 
indistinguishable brethren . (force-fed by a 
handful of galleries and a single museum), their 
most sensational achievement has been the effect- 
ing of a rapprochement between the Village and 
57th Street (both terms, generic). This assort- 
ment is as valuable as any to demonstrate the 
bankruptcy of their ideas and the tedium of 
their forms. Their market value in the top 
echelons is a Fact, the assumption of their esthetic 
priority is the Fantasy. Among those whose 
paintings seem fastidiously distinct from this 
collectivist occasion are Balcomb Greene, whose 
large nude, liquefying in a verdigris atmosphere 
of refractions, is fantasy in a purer sense; Halsev, 
whose casein-and-collage construction has a rich 
musical interdependence of surface: Will Barnet, 
showing an unequivocal if somewhat Picassoid 
double totem, White Vertebra; and Aaronson— 
the small encaustic is not his best but it’s a good 
example of his refined manner of concentration. 
(Schaefer, May 27-August 23.)—V.Y. 


African Sculpture: Gone are the days when 
primitive art objects merely collected dust in 
anthropological museums. Thev are well dusted 
now and being presented strictly as art on every 
hand—which is fine as long as one remembers 
that good, bad and indifferent occur in primi- 
tive art as well as elsewhere and that connoisseur- 
ship is helpful here too. From the pieces availa- 
ble at the time of review, it is safe to say that 
this is a connoisseur’s exhibition. Among the 
more remarkable offerings is a fascinating female 
bust, worn as a mask, with a carrying yoke, from 
French Guinea—with beautifully carved delicate 
features, haughty neck and elegant Victorian- 
type hairdo. Two large Dogon figures are parti- 
cularly striking in the elegant simplicity of the 
forms and the sensitive treatment of the surfaces 
in the carving; one of them, on its long legs, 
seems to follow naturally the dictates of the 
piece of wood from which it was carved. A poly- 
chromed mask from the Ivory Coast is notable 
for the highly realistic carving of the animals in 


the round and the elaborate fretwork at its base, 
An unusual contrapposto is seen in the ston 
funerary statues of the Bakongo tribe, the hea 
leaning on one hand, the other hand on the 
hip in a rather nonchalant attitude. Some of the 
other items are antelope-horned headpieces of 
the Benbarra tribe, Bakota funerary figures with 
their hammered-metal coverings and some tare 
pieces from the Belgian Congo. (D'Arcy, June 
1-30.)—M.S. 


Ralph Fasanella: Fasanella’s work. large-scale 
city scenes in the Visual vocabulary of a primj- 
tive or naif, for all its busyness has somethi 

empty about it. Perhaps his vision is a little to 
intensely personal for the means he uses 
realize it. Certainly his colors are romantic 
Machine Shop is a huge interior, a vast space 
geometrically structured, with a ceiling network 
of light blue beams, colors above, and such a 
beautifully clean floor below that the few ma. 
chines neatly squared off along the sides, the 
occasional figure and the union notice on the 
bulletin board seem almost completely irrele. 
vant. His church school, if that is what it is, is 
also very romantic: in a courtyard surrounded 
by church buildings, the students are lined up 
like a choir in separate rows, a pale moon shines 
overhead, and a priest, firmly in control, stands 
at the top of the steps to one side. Fasanellas 
emotionalism, concealed for the most part in the 
descriptive vocabulary of his art, though it breaks 
out here and there in detail, is given full sway 
in a painting entitled Passing of an Iceman, 
Here the city street with its panel of flats, each 
tiny window with a head or a plant in it, and 
an afternoon crowd on the sidewalk below, has 
in the first place an unusual street sign reading 
1887 and 1934, and has in the second place a 
small cloudland floating above it up to which 
a gigantic icebox is being raised with a pair of 
tongs. Inside the icebox is the iceman on a 
cross. Fasanella’s work is not startling or shock 
ing: it is more likely to be pretty. He is billed 
as a folk painter, but his vision is essentially a ven 
personal and romantic one expressed in the in- 
tense orderliness, the unreal atmosphere which he 
so often creates. (James, April 26-May 16.)-EP. 


Contemporary Group: Variants of that abused 
category, the representational, may be studied 
here, from the equipoise of Morris Blackbur, 
which somehow leaves The Open Door where 
he found it as a composition, to the sparkling 
broken-surface Hull and Breakwater of John 
Taylor, recessions, accents and interval forms in- 
tellectually perceived and emotionally substant- 
ated. The Beggar Woman of Marion Greenwood 
heightens the shallowness of Leon Kroll, not by 
reference to its subject’s significance but through 
an energetic emergence seemingly subcutaneous, 
enlivening everv transitive passage in the warm 
steel blue of the shawl, the vital golden skin, 
the green blouse, the questioning mouth and 
eyes. Only the hands are false; thev’re not hers. 
they were the common property of vesterday’s 
social realism (cf. Robinson. Benton, Curry). 
Pleissner’s Val de Grace is a Hopper transmuted 
by the light of France; Pittman’s Descendencys 
sentimental, yet none the less refulgent. Laut: 
man’s Through the Woods is a whole painting, 
with a non-discursive respect for the charactet 
of the object, a medium close-up of tree forms, 
prevailingly graduated in greens. And there are 
representative works of Adolf Dehn, Iver Rose, 
William Grant Sherrv, Frank di Gioia, Jay Rob 
inson and others. (Milch, May 7-30.)—V.Y. 


Hopkins Hensel: If there is a line where the 
real becomes the unreal, where a solid without 
losing its identity becomes a weightless shape. 
then Hensel, in several of these paintings, has 
approached a visualization of it. His space be- 
comes a thin volume—on this side reality, om 
the other side, who knows. And a painting such 
as Hands, with its seemingly transparent planes 
in pale blues, browns and grays, and a pair of 
hands (including part of the forearm) thrust 
through, has a body behind it even if we cannot 
see it. Self-Portrait with Ramona is also & 
tremely interesting: the young man and his par 
rot are three times resolved in space, the sue 
varying greatly. Horizon too has a very real fig: 
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upper part only), this time seen from the 
ws ee spread like a piano player's as 
if the subject were crashing through a chord 
into infinity. But much of Hensel’s work is not 
g interesting: in Sphinx the solid hands are 
tesque, and his Phoenix has no particular 
validity, while in several paintings he plays with 
clever arrangements—interior spaces with fore- 
shortened beams, distant doors, and highlighted 
three-dimensional paraphernalia. (Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns, May 21-June 14.)—E.P. 


New French Print Acquisitions: They are 
choice, and they've been classified (as to stage 
of impression) with scrupulous care. Rouault is 
represented by a color aquatint in five stages of 
separation (black, three colors and final print), 
a tribute to the artisan printer as well as to the 
artist. Bonnard’s color lithographs, four from 
the “Life in Paris” suite, have that consummate 
modesty of conception and controlled harmony 
of multiple detail suggested by the term “inti- 
mist,” and in the same subtle world, though not 
at all in the same style, belong a soft-ground 
etching of Guérin (Le Gros Cigare), an anecdote 
airily achieved, dry points by Mary Cassatt (the 
single head is done with rare acuity), ingeniously 
designed etchings from Picasso's “Saltimbanques” 
series of 1904, a powerful Lautrec whose spare 
details and aggressively incised mass predicate 
the stricter condensations of Munch, and an en- 
ticing Maillol, of two classically sportive nudes, 
a Siamese twin of sensuous volumes. Others, as 
important, include Gauguin, Matisse, Vuillard 
and Degas. For the reviewer, who admits a per- 
sonal predilection, the superlative article here 
isa lithograph, Profile de lumiére (1886, unpub- 
lished first state) of Odilon Redon. Is there any- 
one quite comparable at carving, from a dark- 
ness which is almost sumptuous, luminous con- 
tours so precise yet so disturbingly sequestered? 
(Deitsch, April 23-May 30.)—V.Y. 


Sculpture Group: A new rooftop sculpture court 
is formally opened with a group exhibition of 
work by sculptors, most of whom are already 
familiar on the New York scene, although they 
may not have exhibited so dramatically against 
the skyline before. Strikingly appropriate in their 
setting are Sidney Geist’s tall bright-blue sign- 
post-like piece, which may be read as vertical 
hieroglyphs or as directions which send one 
every which way at once, and Edgar Negret’s 
black industrial Apparatus. Raymond Rocklin’s 
Ecce Homo is ornate and ceremonial in appear- 
ance, with its thorny shell parting to reveal a 
tiny figure, and Lu Duble’s Stymphalian Bird is 
an elaborate conglomeration of ruddy-brown coil- 
ing forms. Paul Nicholson’s space enclosing Form 
No. 3 alternates openwork metal-rod construc- 
tion with triangular pieces of sheet metal which 
lead the eye in a constant progression from 
solid to void. (Barone, May 13-June 31.)—M.S. 


Prints, Drawing and Sculpture Group: Na- 
ture under the aspect of a romantic vision, semi- 
abstractly revealed, is the perhaps unconscious 
principle of acquisition in this profuse display. 
The prints comprise a wide and top-quality 
choice, too numerous for satisfactory listing 
(among them Dufy, Kandinsky, Léger and gal- 
lery artists). To be more extensively exhibited 
next year are painters Laughlin, Cortlandt and 
‘kaling. Laughlin has two ghostly contoured 
paintings, The White Hill, a lovely sail-shaped 
presence like a mirage intersected by spidery 
tees, and The Castle, a shivering pyramid of 
white and blue, which may or may not strike 
you as Kafkaesque but is anyway entrancing. 
Miss Cortlandt has many amazing drawings 
which conjure phantoms in baroque “interiors,” 
and Skaling has executed an unusual, closely 
worked and exotically colored sequence of pen- 
and-ink drawings—their subject, the overpower- 
ing floral density of Brazil. The blackened 
bronze sculptures of Dmitri Hadzi variously ex- 
ploit a centaur theme; their involutions repay 
lose attention as expressions of balance and 
Stress. In the reprise section of paintings, the 
arctic hues of Jan Gelb’s personal Glacier Park 
dominate. Of Winter's Night, not in her pre- 
“ously reviewed show, is of her best. The review- 
f maintains his espousal of C. E. Martin's re- 


freshingly acute Maine-scapes, and of the dusky- 
mottled space of Sylvia Bernstein’s woods, where 
the trees glide. (Ruth White, June 3-29.)—V.-Y. 


Johnny Friedlaender: An exhibition of the 
etchings of Johnny Friedlaender which is cur- 
rently touring the country offers a comprehensive 
look at the work of an artist who is acclaimed 
as one of the master etchers of our time. Work- 
ing directly on the plate with spontaneity and 
freedom, Friedlaender combines the techniques 
of dry point, burin, sugar solution and aquatint 
while avoiding the heavy-handed emphasis on 
technical variety seen in many intaglio print- 
makers. The subtlety and nuances of surface 
treatment appear to emerge simultaneously with 
the images he projects, to be essential to these 
images rather than the virtuoso display of a 
printmaker absorbed by the intricacies of tech- 
nique alone. These images are the tenuous yet 
sharp-edged fantasies of an artist who, like Klee. 
combines sharp observation of the natural world 
with the revelation of the workings of an inner 
world of the mind and the visionary eye. Like 
Klee too, Friedlaender reinforces the dream 
quality of his delicate configurations with back- 
grounds which are thinly striated or hazily 
speckled, disorienting them from a specific loca- 
tion in a rational scheme of things. This is not 
to imply that his work is merely derivative; if 
Klee has shown him a method of approach, he 
has evolved his own personal statement, and his 
complex creations are unique in the graphic 
field. (Weyhe, May 1-31.)—M.S. 


Crespi Group: A profile drawing by George 
Luks—1933—stands oddly straight in this melee 
of work. What he would think of the muddy 
colors of P. Crespi’s Coffee Plantation in Costa 
Rica; of C. Petrina’s baroque Rubenesque fig- 
ures, glassy in oil on thin paper; of E. Kramer's 
sentimental baskets of nursing cats (withal they 
are nicely done); or of H. Kallweit’s flat ham- 
mered-steel cutouts (looking more like alumi- 
num) one would rather not think. McClure’s 
still lifes, coming from Scotland, are small and 
gray and cold; Gaspero’s brick-red garden scenery 
is cramped though lively with Rousseauistic de- 
tail. And to conclude with the more interesting: 
Sella’s atmospheric work is effectively misty, es- 
pecially one still life with dark brown bottles 
like towers on a grille table; while Tosa’s still 
life in watercolor and casein has tactile effects 
that are certainly surreal: a bowl heaped 
with translucent violet grapes, and several smoked 
papery fish swimming into a rich and richly 
colored composition. (Crespi, May 6-31.)—E.P. 


Jimmy Ernst: The present art of Jimmy Ernst 
is complex, meticulous, suggestive, and finally 
resistant. The surface implies depth which, on 
prolonged scrutiny, is seen to be merely another 
surface. below which is another. Collocations 
like spiky weeds, leafless and arid, traverse his 
methodically drafted compositions, usually south 
to north, blooming in cup-shaped climaxes, be- 
hind and between which run cross-lanes and 
mazes of transparent pavements and tile and 
rigorous arteries, all fulfilling an abstract, taste- 
fully chromatic logic which nowhere suggests 
painting by the human hand. Organization is 
abundantly visible, but not unity, i.e., not the 
unity of a conception being reduced to .an ex- 
pressive mystery. In such a painting as High 
Tension, the scheme is not so ambitious, and it 
is no more organic; it’s an imposed design (of 
vertically aligned elements which could as well 
be abstracted easels or symbols of electrical en- 
gineering), elegantly contrasted in black and 
gray with judiciously restricted red and blue 
forms to add piquancy. (Borgenicht, May 20- 
June 15.)—V.Y. 


Charles Lassiter: In a first one-man exhibition, 
the oils, though they have the same control and 
variety, seem somewhat muddy in their color 
when compared to the brilliant effects the artist 
is able to achieve in his watercolors and pastels. 
He shows a number of figure studies and heads, 
grotesques, distorted and misshapen images 
bathed in intense and glowing accents of color. 
One of the best is the pastel of a Picassoid head 
in vibrant blues. (Morris, May 8-25.)—J.R.M. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Greek Vases from the Hearst Collection: 
The Grecian urn is an artifact that perennially 
haunts the Western consciousness, quite beyond 
what might be called its objective claims to 
attention. Its value as an esthetic paradigm or 
as a perishable witness of Greek customs and 
properties, by way of its decorative illustration, 
is probably less compelling than its accumulated 
symbolic value, its investment, by poetry, with 
the tone of high romance and with the death- 
less authority of the classical ideal. The sixty- 
five items from the collection of the late W. R. 
Hearst, instructively and lucidly exhibited at 
the Metropolitan, represent the period between 
the sixth and fourth centuries B.C., during the 
transition from the painting and _ incising of 
black figures on the clay to the method of educ- 
ing the figures from the fired surface itself by 
filling the background with glaze and adding 
details and another shade of red. None but an 
archeologist can pronounce expertly on the his- 
torical importance of specimens in this assem- 
blage. The layman’s esthetic experience will 
doubtless be influenced from multiple sources: 
the shape of the urn as a whole, the over-all 
surface design, or the details of that design, 
appreciated either as art or as notations of his- 
tory and myth. The Museum’s Bulletin (March, 
1957, XV, 7), selectively illustrated, will specify 
the authorities’ hierarchy for you. The writer 
was principally attracted by the graceful neck- 
and-handles unity of the Diosphos amphora, and 
by the extraordinary design of charioteers and 
horses on a Panathenaic prize amphora (count 
the legs, then find the other two horses!). He 
was longest enthralled by the embellishments 
of the Attic Eye Cup. Centered inside, on the 
coal-gray slip, is a Gorgoneion (with his tongue 
out?), and on the relatively narrow exterior mar- 
gin, punctuated by the handles, orbicular petals 
(allegedly an archaic convention), like the wings 
of a moth, impinge on an embattled warrior, 
whose spear and forearm are elements of a uni- 
fying linearity. Magnificent oar-striped, figure- 
headed galleys with semi-abstract rigging ad 
vance upon each other over fluted waves which 
circumnavigate the cup below the handle line. 
These silent forms, also, do indeed “tease us out 
of thought.” (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
March 22-Sept.)—V.Y. 


The 1930°’s—New York Painting: This is not 
the depression, but the dim days when currents 
of abstraction were beginning to gather power. 
How much power would hardly be credible in 
terms of this exhibit—in which a blue tone- 
poem, Stella’s Nocturne, and a coherent land- 
scape, Avery’s Brook Bathers, stand out. How- 
ever, it does include a powerfully ornate and 
vibrant Pollock among the abstractions; also a 
Gorky with a thickly plastered paint surface and 
Miré looking over the artist’s shoulder. It alsc 
includes two fine still lifes, one by Kerkam, and 
one by Kaldis: and will include. we were told, 
Hans Hofmann’s Atelier Table with White Vase, 
and Stuart Davis’ Summer Landscape from the 
Museum of Modern Art. Twenty-three artists. 
most of whose reputations were not then what 
they are now, are represented. (Poindexter, June 
3-29.)—E.P. 


Birds and Beasts: Considering the well-nigh 
unlimited possibilities within such a subject, the 
curators of the Print Collection at Our Library 
have made a remarkably concise vet diversified 
choice from the numerous treatments, across four 
centuries, of The Animal and his Feathered 
Friends. Visitors, from here to eternity (i.e., the 
duration of a Manhattan summer) will see, 
among many felicities of the graphic arts, a 
Baroque woodcut of Saint George and the Drag- 
on by the sixteenth-century Giuseppe Scolari 
and another version (etching)—equally baroque! 
—by the omnipresent Dali; a most worldly cat, 
etched by Wenceslaus Hollar (Bohemia, 1646) 
with all the finesse of a royal portrait by Clouet; 
a sleek and terrible tiger by Delacroix, full- 
length on a mountain-dominated plain as ma- 
jestically undulant as the beast himself; delicate 
illustrations by Joseph Hecht for a French 
“Noah's Ark,” and a brilliant Redon lithograph, 
The Fall of Phaeton, in which the upturned 
chariot is a lever of the transversely separating 
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horses and driver, a dark lower mass is in con- 
trast with the sculptile figures, and the horses’ 
heads have that same tucked-in convexity of the 
characteristic Redon profile. Diirer, at his most 
ponderable, a miraculous 1572 Dutch engraver, 
Rembrandt, Goya (at his most Goya-esque) and 
Géricault are here. And from this century, to 
name Picasso (but of course) , Bonnard, Marini, 
Gerhard Marcks (look sharply—without a pro- 
gram you can’t tell his ostriches from a tree in 
the ground) , Misch Kohn (the wood engraving, 
Phoenix, is a stupendous fabric of design) and 
Leonard Baskin (a porcupine, invulnerably 
whole!)—to name these is to slight, but unavoid- 
ably, their many distinguished contemporaries. 
Altogether, the stylistic animal kingdom here 
graphically assembled subsumes, for the time 
being, those familiar guardian lions at the Fifth 
Avenue portal. (New York Public Librarv. March 
18-Sept.)—V.Y. 


Manuel Tarragona: A young Spaniard who is 
at present studying architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Mexico, Tarragona paints fantastic water- 
colors which are far removed from the disci- 
pline of the drafting table and from any hint 
of the mathematical precision of his chosen pro- 
fession. He uses his paint in a free and inventive 
fashion, flooding it on the paper in large pud- 
dles of color with furry, blurred edges, spatter- 
ing or dribbling assertive accents, and wresting 
from the fluidity of the paint half-formed im- 
ages of a strange and haunting nature. There 
is a characteristically Spanish element in his 
preoccupation with violence and death, in the 
agonized head of Christ, in the cadaverous self- 
portraits, in the anguished faces of Color, Life 
and Death, and also the ability to switch to a 
bit of burlesque as in his Coquette. His gift for 
finding his images as he paints is demonstrated 
in Three Eyes in the Night, in which three 
blank spots on the paper become an eerie and 
mysterious presence. Less interesting although 
marked by an equal vitality are the abstractions, 
playful, juxtapositions of lines and colors which 
are spirited and pleasant. His is a vigorous and 
imaginative talent, if an unchanneled one. (Sud 
americana, April 29-May 18.)—M.S. 


Leon Golub: A serious painter, now working in 
Italy, who has written intelligent communica 
tions on the subject of his researches, Golub is 
now offering a selection of figures in Conté crayon 
which would suggest the experimental studies 
of a draftsman or a sculptor. But he draws far 
better than many who have offered sketches 
quite inferior as completed work. These are 
massive figures, suffused with a terra-cotta shade, 
monumentally filling the large papers on which 
they’re drawn. They have a cylindrical power 
and classic grace; to what development they may 
next lead should be a question worth taking seri- 
ously, (Wittenborn, June 3-29.)—V.Y. 


Barzansky Group: An end-of-the-season show 
which does less than justice to the gallery’s 
season of exhibits, for in this selection few paint- 
ings rise above the level of competence. Fred 
Messersmith’s view—casein on rice paper—has 
what is usually termed a nice feeling; Fairfield 
Coogan’s pastoral has old-fashioned charm; Gil- 
lian Sandland’s shimmering pond with hot-col- 
ored crowding shrubbery gives a lively note, 
echoed, at a different pitch, by the freely painted 
flowers and watery landscape of Samuel Roth- 
bart. The jungle painting of Victor Gatto has 
interest of the sort normally compelled by the 
work of a primitive, the more so when, as in this 
case, it resembles that of another primitive, the 
most renowned of them all! (Barzansky, May 
18-June 29.)—V.Y. 


Raymond Mintz: In general, Mintz focuses on 
vernal landscapes, choosing the tidy regularity 
of apple orchards, wheat fields, furrowed earth 
or rows of tomato plants to organize his lucid 
geometries. His style is as meticulous and ordered 
as the fields and gardens he paints. Vivid greens, 
enameled paint surfaces, cleanly outlined pat- 
terns are combined to produce pictures which 
offer the easy, attractive stylizations of a good 
illustrator. The one figure piece shown, a Pari- 
sian landlady, offers a more complex illustrative 


wit—a delightful pictorial comment on a Meager 
French repast in an equally spare interior. (Rehp 
April 26-May 18.)—R.R. 


Petite Group: A seasonal retrospective, of which 
Luis Eades’ War Prisoners (casein) is easily the 
most interesting picture; it expresses, by means 
of a collage-like surface, a subtly flickering ter- 
ror, particularly in the ambiguous mounted fig. 
ure. By comparison, the sanguinary oil, Firebom), 
of John Groth and the oil-and-wax Steel Mills 
of Smart are somewhat obvious in their other. 
wise emphatic means. The Provincetown-pier 
sunset painting of Donald Pierce is also op. 
spicuous, a loaded romanticism which has none 
theless an agreeable moody iridescence. (Petite 
June 17-29.)—V.-Y. 


American Painters: The nocturnes of Walter 
Barker, painted in Venice, evoke their ancestor 
far less the more abstract they become. Into the 
Light and Emerging are almost pure essences of 
color in virtual motion (without recourse to 
polychromatic turbulence or illusions of deep 
space), as if all marine and celestial reflections 
had been distilled at the last discernible moment 
on the surface of the small canvas. This is Barker's 
first sample showing before returning to Venice, 
where he is expected to augment his output suff. 
ciently for a one-man exhibit. In Barker's company, 
the balance of the group suffers: the abstractions of 
Hans Moller seem unfused and garish; the verti- 
cally constructed whimsies of Manfred Schwart 
have a crayola quality; Henry Botkin’s ferments 
of color in patches have no ingratiating prin- 
ciple. The Soutine-like interiors of Arbit Blatas 
alone have a rival integrity; somewhat negative 
in key, their space disposals are admirable. But 
Barker's recrystallizing of impressionism is a more 
promising development, returning to an orches- 
tral handling of one or two tones (actually more 
historical-Venetian than Whistlerian), the rejec- 
tion of which treatment has deprived much cur- 
rent painting of any claims to sensuousness. (Fine 
\rts Associates, May 13-June 7.)—V.Y. 


Four-Man Show: Primarily a nautical man, 
William Wilson is chiefly concerned with sub- 
jects related to the sea, fishermen or underwater 
glimpses of the fish themselves, although he te: 
turns to terra firma with an overcast painting of 
a gnarled Gravedigger. His surfaces are decora- 
tively patterned in multiple facets, and his colors 
are bright and luminous. Annette Stowman 
trowels paint onto her canvases with a vigorously 
wielded palette knife, creating moody, tumultu- 
ous landscapes, one of which is particularly strik- 
ing with its arabesques of deep-plum-colored 
skeletal trees against glowing yellows. Francisca 
Moya’s small Interior is utterly stark except for 
the soft illumination and rich tones which give 
it an original flavor. Grandpa Joshua, the logical 
successor to Grandma Moses, is nothing if nota 
genuine primitive, but he has not yet acquired 
quaintness, an essential to success in this cate 
gory. (Burr, June 9-22.)—M.S. 


Winston Hough: His semi-abstract oil paint 
ings, in which cool, adjacent rectangles and 
circles politely consort, are in general far les 
assured and rather less imaginative than his 
watercolors, many of which have a rich expret 
sionist vitality. With the oils, he is not always 
certain how to fill the space he has assigned for 
himself, as in Mother and Child, where the two 
compositions which make up the canvas, each 
of them fine in its own way, simply don't make 
an ensemble. Sixteen, a sensitive expressionist 
painting of a faceless adolescent girl, whose life 
is all within (i.e., visceral), suffers from the same 
deficiency; as a painting it isn’t elaborated. But 
the watercolors have free textures and _ liquid 
colors, and their compositional integrities at 
unfailing. (Morris, June 11-29.)—V-Y. 


August Mosea: Drawing in his figures in broad 
outlines against grounds of brilliant hue, Mos@ 
focuses on essential large forms which are simple 
but eloquent. The athletic figure of a young boy, 
The Bicyclist, is portrayed against hazy yellows 
oranges and pinks conveying an impression 
summer heat and dazzling dunes; two git 
stooping low to the ground, heads bent over? 
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turtle, remind one in their circular forms of 
Matisse’s La Musique, while the deep-blue 

und suggests his Dance of Life of the same 

riod. Slightly different in style from his figures 
and still lifes are the landscapes done at Shelter 
Island, freely painted with soft, loose strokes, 
proken forms and a rich palette of violets, blues 
and greens. (Salpeter, June 3-22.)—M.S. 


Pre-Columbian Art: At the present writing, no 
less than five Manhattan galleries are showing 
some phase of Pre-Columbian art; one wonders 
whether there’s any unity of implication in the 
coincidence. The new Furman Gallery displays 
a fine sequence of sculptures, diverse in size and 
material, dating from 2000 B.C. to 1500 A.D., 
from the quite-archaic to what Spengler termed 
the Late Autumn. Ornaments as well as figure 
representations in carved jade, small clay figur- 
ines and sculpture in lava stone and alabaster 
are included here. Their display has not been 
overdramatized; the figures are clearly exhibited, 
but they have to be examined with attention for 
their sundry characteristics to be appreciated in 
any detail. Ihe writer was equally fascinated by 
a Totonac “instrument” sculpture with outspread 
hands and feet delicately generalized, a small 
Classical- Mayan hunchback in a rhythmic crouch, 
a bold Classical profile with high forehead, the 
eyes and teeth blackened with asphalt, a Totonac 
“smiling god” (of song, plastic art—and gam- 
bling!), serene as an East Indian Buddha, and a 
stern Quetza.coatl head (disguised as a wind god) 
which actualizes, from the backward reaches of 
our continent's history, that Great Stone Face 
which has persisted as an American type, an ideal, 
a myth and a stercotype. (Furman, April 15- 
June 25.)—V-Y. 


Katrine H. Bie: This memorial exhibition hon 
ors Katrine Bie, who was an authority on chil 
dren’s-book illustration and had a varied career 
in teaching, library work and journalism. Her 
oil paintings are invested with a strong personal 
symbolism which makes itself felt in such a 
painting as The Market, with its shadowy black 
figure impaled in the sky above a serpentine 
road coiling to an abrupt ending and an odd in- 
sert in one corner of a mother and child with 
fish. Other paintings of high boulders and glassy- 
surfaced seas appear to be part fantasy and part 
recollection. A series of watercolors done on a 
trip to Norway give her impressions of a coast 
timmed with black cliffs and of pine-filled land- 
scapes bathed in the unfamiliar northern light. 
(Kottler, May 27-June 15.)—M.S. 


Hua Li: Mr. Li, an architectural designer who 
demurs, with more than the usual degree of 
Oriental modesty, at being identified as a pro- 
fessional artist, has inherited (how else can one 
put it?) that faculty for composing a scene 
around an invisible point of departure which, 
more than any other characteristic, is perhaps the 
ineffable gift of the Chinese landscape painter. 
Li's watercolors of trees, mountains and the 
fibrous margins of lakes, in evanescent washes 
and strokes of tannin and lavender that some- 
times become red and purple as they advance 
to the foreground, seem not to have been painted 
but to have arrived. One knows no other way of 
evoking a watercolor than by applying it with 
a tangible brush. The artless appearance of Hua 
Li’s grasses and mountains, immaterially rooted, 
suggests the wild possibility of a magic photo nega- 
tive having soaked through from the back of the 
picture frame, losing all but the suggestive essen- 
tials in transit. Only so can the reviewer ade- 
quately translate the seemingly unconstructed 
subtlety with which the best of these shadowy 
and tufted forms of rock, water, cloud and leaf 
have been coaxed into alignments and relation- 
ships as transitory, if as unmistakable, as a deep 
sigh. (Mi Chou, May 13-June 15.)—V.-Y. 


Kottler Group: Four artists are included in this 
exhibition, three of whom paint from nature in 
4 straightforward manner, while the fourth, 
Doris Porter, projects into her paintings her own 
fantastic visions, filling a sky with ghostly gallop- 
ing horses or finding in cloud forms a host of 
figures and animals tumbling about the sky; 
ortunately she paints well enough to translate 
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adequately the ephemeral quality of her dream 
world. Reba Mayo, a Kentuckian, exhibits water- 
colors and pastels, one a portrait head of a fine- 
boned sallow woman with a corncob pipe, an- 
other of spring creeping over the Kentucky hills. 
Hedy Wertheimer’s flower pieces with delicate 
sprays of bloom evince a tasteful restraint and 
an attempt at interesting composition, and Alma 
Finucane’s simply treated rural view offers a con- 
trast to her more sophisticated autumnal flower 
arrangement. (Kottler, May 27-June 15.)—M.S. 


Marcel Salinas: These are richly accentuated 
still lifes, painted by a French-Italian in a style 
which, because it favors architectonic values 
above those of atmosphere or detailed texture, 
vivifies each bowl of magnolias and anemones 
and every disposition of pears, goblets and lemons 
with an extroverted character. The intensely 
composed ensemble of each basket or whatever 
of flowers and fruit, usually against an ungrad- 
uated background, is made qualitatively more 
important than the singularity of any item in 
the composition. The art is in the passage of 
the contours from one clear color to the next, 
a purist art, unshadowed, arbitrary, and luxu- 
rious. (Hammer, April 15-27.)—V-Y. 


Wm. G. Crovello: Crovello’s first show gives 
assurance of a talent in possession of its best 
interests. He has tlie first attribute of a lyricist: 
each of his paintings moves, without faltering, 
around a center of gravity, whether the subject 
is a New England barn, a Korean beach, a red- 
bursting tree, the crouched figure of a Korean 
fishwife. He has also the lyricist’s touch with 
color, which mounts like a flame in July Land- 
scape, is fused in tangy earth-hues strengthened 
by black rivulets in the galvanized mountain- 
peaks of Avalanche Lake, and is treated with the 
utmost refinement in the strange pastel loneli- 
ness of Beach at K 9. Welfare Island is a sur- 
prisingly un-grim approach to this “landmark,” 
two melodious buildings in a surround of sap- 
phire, brown and turquoise. The security of 
Crovello’s formal integrity no doubt proceeds 
from his ability to draw, of which Cocktail Party 
is a brilliant instance, summarizing in black and 
white the rhythmic virtue of his painting. (Pas 
sedoit, May 27-June 15.)—V.Y. 


Sculpture Group: A fine and varied exhibi- 
tion which includes twenty-seven sculptors re- 
veals outstanding work by Wilfred Zogbaum, 
whose Bird (steel) is a graceful, slender-legged, 
nicely realized image, and George Sugarman, 
whose West of the Mississippi (laminated pine) 
is a sustained achievement of fluid movement 
and abrupt stillness with masterfully worked 
changes of texture. Rhys Caparn’s self-contained 
Winter Wood (densite) and Ralph Dorazio’s slen- 
der, elegant Ancient Growing (wood) are also 
notable. (Camino, May 10-31.)—J.R.M. 


European and American Drawings: There's 
an international symposium of line to be savored 
here, if you can get at it. Since the pictures 
aren't numbered and are often signed illegibly. 
the process of identification from the gallery list 
is a game of chance. Critics may be expected to 
have infallibility of recognition (!), but one as- 
sumes the exhibit to be organized for a wider 
fraternity. A sampling to be hunted down fol- 
lows: a staggering ink-drawn head by Picasso 
(this is easy), the red Standing Figures of Henry 
Moore (ditto), an excellent landscape in ruction 
by Jenkins, a large witty drawing “after the 
fact” of Stankiewicz, a beautiful example of 
Mark Tobey’s personal stenography, a choice 
Gorky and an early, graceful De Kooning, a pint- 
size Feininger and a jigger-size Klee, a good 
legato Marin, a tripartite abstraction process by 
Hofmann and one of those thunderous visions 
of Hultberg. (Jackson, May 8-June 14.)—V-Y. 


Midtown Anniversary: Founded in the unpro- 
pitious year 1932, the Midtown Gallery has de- 
voted twenty-five years to the promotion of 
American art. At the quarter-century point it 
pauses for a backward glance, by means of a 
loan exhibition, at some of the paintings which 
it has exhibited over the years and placed in im- 
portant public and private collections. Prevalent 
is a high standard of performance by the artists, 
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although their individual preoccupations may be 
as diverse as the wholesome children of Waldo 
Peirce and the blood-curdling Sloth of Pau 
Cadmus, as extrovert as Dong Kingman’s slee 
watercolors or as packed with private symbolism 
as Henry Koerner’s My Parents. Robert Sivan 
lovingly savors local detail in his paintings of 
Parisian shops and shopkeepers; Robert Vickre 
enumerates every pebble or blade of grass and 
yet conveys a vast emptiness about his solitan 
figures; Margit Varga is refreshingly pastoral in 
her Going Fishing, while William Thon concen 
trates on textural subtleties and delicate con- 
trasts between fluid and crisp passages of painting 
in his watercolors, Midnight Quarry and Memon 
of Venice. Isabel Bishop painstakingly draws in 
every detail and then gradually suffuses the whok 
with a shimmering light so that only the essen. 
tials remain in a highly charged ambience. Her 
Two Girls Outdoors and Nude Bending are high 
points of the exhibition. Among the other artists 
represented here are Betty Parsons, Emlen Etting 
Fred Nagler and William Palmer. (Midtown 
May 7-June 8.)—M.S. 


Don Judd: To the unedited eye, his form 
come across as strong non-objective shapes painted 
with bald simplicity on a flat-plane background 
usually gray. Interest has to be extracted from 
the shapes themselves and from the way they'e 
spaced, colorwise. The area from which the 
were abstracted turns out to be landscape gar 
dening, which knowledge may or may not assist 
your reception of them with greater pleasure 
They have a generally German post-Expression- 
ist frugality, somewhat brutal in their denial of 
all qualities but those of thrust and space, bul 
there’s a good medium resonance to the color 
(Panoras, June 24-July 6.)—V.-Y. 


Thirty Paintings from the Texas Panhandle: 
That art flourishes in Texas even at the grass 
roots level is the thesis of this exhibition 0 
paintings by students of Dord Fitz, who believe 
“every thinking person can learn to produce i 
work of art.” Every thinking Texan, perhaps 
however, his students have learned something 
about painting as well as about individual & 
pression, and the quality for such a group } 
high. A few of the paintings which might bk 
singled out are Willis Boegli’s Hopi Village 
which emphasizes the complete harmony of tht 
cliff dwelling with the cliffs themselves, Mildred 
Wofford’s bright and Braque-like Still Life, Zl 
lee Curtis’ Rococo Landscape of great spreading 
dark trees, Gwen Suthers’ Suthers Ranch, i 
which the expanse of land and sky is so va 
that houses and cattle are mere specks on the 
horizon, Midge Woodhouse’s Colorado Scene, 8 
which her handling of the cascading mountail 
stream is nothing short of expert, and Ruth Hut 
ton’s softly illumined Bunkhouse Scene, whit 
offers the expected boot and spur and flopp' 
Stetson. (Burr, May 19-June 1.)—M.S. 


Intimate Private Collection: The exhibitioe 
represents the collecting taste and enterprise 
with some luck—of two young gallery proprietos 
who have accumulated, on a modest budget, ? 


small museum of objets, too numerous for elab0f 
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rate description here. Pictures, mainly American 
of your grandfather's ‘era, include three strong 
drawings and a small rich portrait of a Chinese 
irl by G. Luks; a raffish character drawing and 
two oils by Glackens (one a flame-lit chiaroscuro 

‘ote, Nymph Chasing Girl); two fluidly 
modeled Prendergasts; an informal John Sloan 
drawing of a brooding girl; a handful of pink 
awning and street shadows (Henri); and two de- 
Jectable studies by Pothast (unknown to writer): 
beach, water and girls subtly treated with a 
joaded brush and tender color. Beside these, one 

a rare glimpse of Daubigny and sees a Corot 

more remarkable for being uncharacteristic 
of him in any recognized phase, a Sung Dynasty 
pust, a fifteenth-century reliquary of a martyred 
bishop, and a Callot saturnalia painted on slate. 
(Davis, April 22-May 31.)—V.Y. 












wn Gal. Royer: This, within its range, is painting of 
exceptional subtlety, to which the still lifes bear 
witness more confidently than the portraits or 


the landscapes. In a sense, the vases and bowls, 
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Arts. His views of churches, archways, bridges, 
walls and gateways in Spain are luminously 
solid. And if his imagination occasionally runs 
to a church interior with a statue of the Virgin 
haloed by candlelight, it also runs to a back view 
of a block of Spanish city flats, vibrant with 
detail. A number of his works are extremely fine 
indeed. Eileen Monaghan—Whitaker’s wife— 
works in much the same style as her husband, 
but her versions of Spain are more costumey and 
lighter in structure. She is more inclined, espe- 
cially with figures, to let local color seep in, 
and, occasionally, dominate. (Grand Central Art 
Galleries, May 7-17.)—E.P. 


Sonia Sekula: These abstract sketches are de- 
signed (since painted is a less than accurate 
description) in mixed media usually involving 
watercolor or tempera; they are projections or 
attempts to project inner states, adverbial, fugi- 
tive, private and quite breathless. Draftsman- 
ship predominates—the space is inactive and the 
color a sparing gratuity—and one’s general im- 















: woe with or without flowers, are themselves land- pression is of abstracted architectural motifs (struc- 
of Paul apes, or, rather, each constitutes the minimal tural, in any case) with a vivid linearity that 
n’s sleet object Royer finds necessary as a rallying point sometimes strikes off a lyrical or blossoming ara- 
mbolisn § for the harmonies which compose his real sub- besque. (Pre-Motion, oil on paper, has a circu- 
t Sivard B ject: Like an Aladdin’s lamp, the object (of latory scheme of stairs and thorny verticals.) The 
then S sapphire, emerald or a polychrome which com- destination throughout seems to be biography 
| View bines as gray to the astonished eye) emanates rather than art—the titles have a come-on, keep- 
wai an an opaque vista or cloudland of muffled color; away character (Manless World, Is, Alone, 
a within this emanation the object (bowl or bou- “peux(t) tétre pour étre”)—a__ private-public 
a “i quet or vase) then becomes simply a mediator, anguish, like that of Anais Nin, which necessarily 
~~ "F supplying the broken calm around it with a frustrates attempts to evaluate it as expressive 
i seepage of blended tones from the source. (Zodiac, form. (Parsons, May 13-June 1.)—V.Y. 

; : : LAfew 19\..V 2 

painting April 29-May 12.)—V.Y. 

Memon Gerald and LaVerne Fromberg: LaVerne From- 
draws inf Whitaker and Monaghan: The watercolors in berg organizes her canvases in terms of recurrent 
he whok p this exhibit were painted in Spain. Frederic undulant forms which establish a kind of rhyth- 

were p ; idular h establish rhy 
he essen. | Whitaker, active in a number of our national mic unity to otherwise incohesive compositions. 
nce. Hef art associations, has won many prizes for his Her Thunderhead is a furious swirl of violets 
are high § watercolors, including this year’s Joseph Pennell and greens, while Peoria is a calmer arrangement 
e g this year’s Joseph Penn gr a calmer arrang 

er artists | Medal from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine of oranges, browns and pinks which dimly sug- 
n Etting 
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SEPTEMBER 1956: The Special American Number, 

bende with Leslie Katz’s study of Thomas Eakins; Sidney 
ne gras | | Geist’s survey of the 1930's. 75¢ 
ition 0! 
a OCTOBER 1956: Essays by Patrick Heron and Alfred 

perhaps: | | Werner on the significance of Cézanne. 75¢ 
ymething 

a DECEMBER 1956: Some observations on German and 
sight be American Expressionism by David Sylvester; Ver- 

Village non Young’s colorful article on George Catlin’s 
yy of the American Indian Collection. 75¢ 

Mildred 
.ife, Ia ” oa ; 
preading JANUARY 1957: Edouard Roditi’s study of Alexej von 
anch, it Jawlensky, the first major study on Jawlensky to 
a appear in an American magazine; selections from 
scone int | ‘he art criticism of Félix Fénéon. 75¢ 
nountail 
a FEBRUARY 1957: Hilton Kramer’s controversial article 
i Aopp" on Jackson Pollock and Balthus. 75¢ 
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gest a noonday cityscape. What at first seems a 
chaos of turbulent brush strokes in the paintings 
of Gerald Fromberg is gradually resolved by the 
eye into faintly perceived images, a pair of fig- 
ures in Prophets in the Garden and a possible 
double-faced apparition in Temple of Janus. De- 
spite all the activity, the brushing is not parti- 
cularly expressive, and one wishes it were used 
to assert the images more forcefully rather than 
to obscure them. (Barone, June 3-22.)—M:S. 


Irwin Fleminger: With his first show, Mr. 
Fleminger has delivered himself of the opinion 
that sculpture “always has been and always will 
be the art of the temple and the tomb,” a 
dogma which may console him and even eventu- 
ally enrich him but which at the moment is 
illustrative of his inordinate immodesty of state- 
ment, similarly conveyed in some accompanying 
free-form oil-on-board sketches. Approximation 
is enough: the principle is freely rendered in his 
“wood constructions,” pedestals for sculpture 
offered as sculpture. Related to the work of 
Louise Nevelson, they never once assume such 
coherence of form. The plaster portraits are 
facial characterizations, probably accurate; they 
have no structural totality. Mr. Fleminger is 
not alone in believing that enterprise without 
humility is sufficient justification for a debut. 
(Cooper, May 3-June 20.)—V.Y. 


Donald Carrick and Chris Shelton: Two young 
painters whose work has not been previously 
seen in New York make their debuts in this ex- 
hibition. Donald Carrick has already developed a 
distinctive style of his own in his paintings of 
Spanish and Italian villages huddling into the 
mountainous landscape. His low-keyed palette 
consists primarily of soft browns, grays, muted 
greens and blues; his small brush strokes are 
loosely applied, building up inlaid patterns of 
olive groves and the patchwork cultivation of 

continued an page 62 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


uRING the Renaissance, drawing was considered analytical 
D investigation and practice for the finished work of art 
which was to be executed in another medium. The working 
drawings of this period, more than the final works, give us an 
intimate glimpse of the artist’s search, for they reveal the ini- 
tial impulse which gave birth to the concept. To be sure, draw- 
ing still serves as a rehearsal for some artists, but since the 
Renaissance a drawing has come to be considered a work of 
art in its own right. We have come to admire the individual 
handwriting that is revealed in drawing but often hidden by 
other media. Old-master drawings much admired today, Rem- 
brandt and Tiepolo for example, reveal a masterly shorthand 
expression; we witness a personal calligraphy in the service of 
economical form in space presentation. 

A new interest in drawing is evident today—if we may judge 
from the increase in major exhibitions. “Recent Drawings— 
U.S.A.,.” presented at the Museum of Modern Art a year ago, 
and “Golden Years of American Drawings, 1905-1956,” at the 
Brooklyn Museum, revealed changes in drawing methods and 
techniques which will be our concern here. For example, 
mixed-media drawings seem to be rarer than fifty or twenty- 
five years ago. There is a directness of expression evident—by 
this I do not mean that much-abused word “spontaneity,” but 
rather a simplification of means. There seems to be less self- 
concious mechanical modeling, less smudging. In short, graphic 
directness, even in very involved drawings, seems to be the 
major mode. And yet there is a great diversity of instrumen- 
tation, content and compositional means. The directness affects 
tool marks, which are now more revealed than hidden; even 
in wash drawings brush strokes seem carefully preserved. There 
also appears to be a change in drawing tools. Although the 
various steel pens remain popular, a great variety of pens is 
now seen: reed, bamboo, quill, even wooden sticks. Brush is 
also extremely popular—broad and sweeping, or thin and undu- 
lating. On the other hand, the so-called “broad media,” chalk 
and charcoal, seem a little less in evidence. 

Tools, media and formulas are the subject of a technically 
focused new book, The Craft of Old-Master Drawings, by James 
Watrous (University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, $10.00*), 
which bears discussion here. Mr. Watrous includes many prac- 
tical workshop procedures. Diagrams for cutting reed and quill 
pens are supplied. A traditional shape—almost that of a steel 
pen—is recommended for the quill. A quill so cut produces a 
free-flowing flexible line. If a line varying from very thick to 
thin is desired, a blunt point which is cut convex on one side 
and concave on the other is recommended. A very fluid ink is 
further advised. I would add that Higgins Eternal Black carbon 
ink works very well with this tool. Reeds are generally avail- 
able: but, if they cannot be obtained, Grumbacher bamboo 
pens make an excellent substitute. 

For those who would like to experiment with ink-making to 
meet individual tastes and needs, the book gives recipes for 
bister, iron-gall and black carbon—the last of which we repro- 
duce: 

1. Take eight ounces of water and heat it almost to the 
boiling point. 

2. Remove it from hot plate and add one ounce of rabbit- 
skin glue, stirring until the glue is completely dissolved. 

3. Into a mortar place one level tablespoon of lampblack 
dry color of good quality, such as one may purchase from 
suppliers of artist’s pigments. 

4. Add two teaspoons of the hot glue size and work the 
lampblack into the glue with a pestle. Although the two in- 
gredients do not seem miscible at first, vigorous circular grind- 
ing will produce a smooth paste within one or two minutes. 

5. Continue the grinding until the mixture is well worked, 
then add one teaspoon of the hot glue size and work it into 
the paste. 


e rae ae a PROS ae 
There is a textbook edition available at a reduced rate. 
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Drawing: Techniques and Formulas 





Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, RrecLINING FEMALE FIGURE; courtesy 
Yale University Art Gallery. 


6. One may then follow one of two procedures in forming 
the stick or cake of ink: 

a. Pour the mixture into a shallow porcelain or glass 
receptacle to dry. Although it will not afiect the quality of 
the ink, the stick or cake will crack or warp during the dry- 
ing process. 

b. Instead, one may pour the cream-thick ink into a recep- 
tacle, stirring and working it as the moisture evaporates until 
it may be pressed into a semisolid stick form. It is then cov- 
ered, or wrapped in wax paper, and slowly dried throughout. 

7. As in the case of Chinese ink sticks, the liquid ink may 
be easily prepared to the proper consistency and intensity by 
rubbing the sticks with a proper amount of water, in a por- 
celain dish or a slate ink-saucer. 

Other highlights in the book are formulas for making cray- 
ons, chalks and toned grounds. Mr. Watrous has also attempted 
to analyze the tools used in many old-master drawings in 
American collections. These drawings are well reproduced and 
the microphotographic enlargements involve the reader in the 
research. This well-timed book, it is hoped, will add to the 
public’s enjoyment of drawing as a separate art form. 

One postscript: despite the new interest in drawing, drafts- 
men are apt to complain about the collectors’ and galleries’ 
primary concern with the so-called major media (some dealers 
do not handle drawings for lack of storage space). But on the 
bright side, there appears to be a wholesale exchange of draw- 
ings between artists. Perhaps in this way drawing will be pre- 
served even if the recent interest dwindles. 


































































































IN THE GALLERIES 


continued from page 59 

the hillsides, breaking into larger arabesques to 
dramatize the precipitous cliffs and precariously 
clinging clusters of houses and churches. Chris 
Shelton displays a remarkable feeling for paint 
handling and flashes of telling perception, but 
he jumps abruptly from style to style to the 
extent that one painting almost cancels out 
another and his work is consequently difficult 
to assess. (Barone, April 22-May 11.)—M.S. 


Fleischman Group: A dozen exhibitors show 
watercolors, drawings and prints, slight for the 
most part. The many drawings of nudes have 
little volume, and the abstractions are timid in 
both color and form. It is a sensitive and serious 
group show, however, with nothing that is slick, 
or vulgar, or blatant in it. Michael Wright's 
fantasias (woodcuts) are cleverly conceived and 
executed: Deserted Village is figured with an 
owl and a male head; Shakespeare is youthfully 
unrecognizable with a large blunt nose, weak 
chin, and period jacket; a seated nude, rear- 
view, is interestingly posed above an ornate 
chair leg, etc. John Dobbs’ two watercolors, one 
of two heads with bowler hats, the other of an 
old man in a shrunken jacket with narrow 
wrists and enlarged hands, are finely realized 
and muted in their expressionism. Ed Dickman 
contributes an interesting drawing, a locked fig- 
ure group like a sketch for a stone; and _ his 
watercolors, abstractions, while not particularly 
memorable in form, are vibrant and luminous 
in color. Sid Shapiro’s work is also of interest; 
in trving various abstract styles, he succeeds best 
when he comes closest to Kline and Hartung, 
particularly the latter, as in one watercolor with 
widely brushed blacks, loosely contiguous vertical 
strokes. (Fleischman, June 12-30.)—E.P. 


Gen Paul: The artist spends a good deal of 
time at the race track, where he has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, which is, of 
course, horses; his plunging, straining horses in 
motion are painted with dash and verve in brief 
staccato strokes which define the movement rather 
than the animals themselves. He is French and 
his painting never loses its essential elegance, no 
matter how hasty it appears to be; his work is 
bright and brittle, but beneath it there is an 
artistic soundness which is capable of more seri- 
ous efforts. (Cadan, June 5-29.) .. . Jaeques 
Bleny: An aura of mystery pervades Bleny’s can- 
vases, not only because of the fanciful imagery 
he projects, but because of his unique technical 
process which is a closely guarded secret and 
which enables him to achieve remarkable spatial 
effects, giving a visionary ephemeral quality to 
his monochromatic landscapes with walled towns 
and ruins of ancient battlements. (Raymond and 
Raymond, April 17-May 2.) ...Suros: Omitting 
linear elements and modeling through light and 
shade, Suros constructs his figures out of jux- 
taposed flat shapes, usually restricted to two 
strongly contrasting colors. Although the scheme 
is logical and adroitly carried out, the appear- 
ance gives the effect of being incomplete, like 
the negative of a photograph or a single register 
of a multicolor print. (Raymond and Raymond, 
May 15-June 1.) .. . Vineent Glinsky: Essaying 
many media and as many styles, Glinsky presents 
a show which is impressive in its scope, but he 
is unable to curb his facility, so that his works 
are frequently glib or merely vulgar editions of 
more serious sculptures from which his inspira- 
tion comes. (Wellons, May 6-18.)—M.S. 


Lora Civkin: She offers a half-dozen abstract 
paintings in which powdery runnels of inter- 
washed color having a certain rhythmic nicety 
Suggest stains from crushed bouquets; allegedly 
they invoke a variety of moods or objective cor- 
relatives, but canvas for canvas they look pretty 
much alike. (Panoras, June 10-22. - Eliot 
O’Hara: Landscapes in watercolor, mainly of 
the West, and most convincingly of areas where 
drama, design and color have already been sup- 
plied by nature. (Grand Central, April 23-May 
4.) . . . Eehave: Uruguayan motifs, predomi- 
nantly carnival figures and horses. The pleasure 
they convey is of a naive variety, the appeal of 
market-place art. Both in tempera and in oil, 
they suggest sketches for sculpture, since their 
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compositional and color values are radically 
slight. (De Aenlle, May 1-25.) Robert 
Philipp: Large oils—for the most part figure 
studies (groups, anecdotal portraits, nudes)— 
which provoke attention by inviting one’s curi- 
osity as to the precise ancestor they individually 
suggest: Sargent? Luks? Renoir? Brackman? 
(Grand Central, April 16-May 4.) . . . Joan 
Fitz Gerald: A number of oil sketches—children 
and birds, heads of men and women—quite ele- 
mentary. The single landscape attempt, Dalma- 
tian Coast, is the only picture which elicits any 
probability of plastic comprehension. (Petite, 
June 3-15.)—V-Y. 


Morton Grossman: Bold watercolor sketches of 
the Maine coast and sea in inky dark blues and 
greens on heavy white paper remind one hand- 
somely of the scenery in that New England state. 
The overbold and simple organization, active 
enough when it is varied by trees and rocks and 
water, is much too dull when the artist forsakes 
realism for abstraction. (Grand Central Mod- 
erns, June 18-July 10.) . . . Richard Delano: 
Sophisticated watercolor sketches by a persistent 
traveler who has a light touch with bright washes 
and a talent for graphically poetic detail make 
a nice summer exhibition. Dunes in Florida, 
boats in Venice, gates in New Orleans, delicate 
sketches done in Sicily, Nassau or Capri—Delano 
captures a moment and a mood which _illus- 
trates the uniqueness of the locale. (Grand Cen- 
tral, May 20-$1.)—E.P. 


White: Works by gallery artists in an end-of- 
the-season summary include the alternating fire 
and ice of Jan Gelb’s Dayspring, Wind, Sylvia 
Bernstein's grove of supple birches daintily be- 
spattered with black ink, Mortimer Laughlin’s 
fleeting vision, a cloud-borne Castle, the dark- 
ening chaos of Amy Flemming’s Rain, Wind and 
Sea, and an intriguing hanging sculpture by Ray 
Fink. (White, May 7-June 1.) . . . Hewitt: This 
gallery specializes in excessive fidelity to nature 
with a Surrealist twist or a Magic Realist glow; 
Bryan Connelly paints fastidious and fantastic 
close-up views of plants, among them Bromeliads, 
blooms whose centers reflect upward views into 
branches and sky; brooding adolescents are the 
subjects of Robert Bliss’s golden-toned Swimmer 
and Elwyn Chamberlain's Rock of Ages; Ely 
Friedensohn’s Icarus has mutilated arms which 
bleed away into wings, and Charles Patterson’s 
Nightmare is one of the most fantastic and hor- 
rendous conjurations of the year. (Hewitt, May 
24-June 30.) ... Burr Summer Group: A high- 
point here is Thomas Diffley’s work in pastels, 
minute and delicate and endowed with genuine 
feeling; Leslie Buck, an accomplished painter, 
exhibits an immaculate still life of a varietv of 
unusual containers, and Anahid Janjigian’s boldly 
designed interior views of stairways and corridors 
are flooded with warm, bright colors; among 
other inclusions are Helen Edwards's pleasant 
coastal watercolor and Genevieve Kelly’s simple, 
affectionate View from my Ranch. (Burr, June 22- 
July 3.) ...Four-Man Show: Alex Ceruzzi 
builds abstract compositions of squarish forms in 
faintly modulated color, while Morton Hollinger 
uses glib and lively drawing to outline spirited 
musicians against grounds of softly blended col- 
ors; Harry Mathes’s jumbles of line color either 
conceal or dimly reveal the fact that the starting 
point might have been a figure, and Henry New- 
man affixes unappealing found objects such as 
dirty picnic forks and toothless combs on murky 
paint-encrusted surfaces. (Pietrantonio, June 1- 
15.) ... American and Italian Group: Charles 
Alston’s Blues Singer stands out in this group 
for its solidity of construction combined with 
subtle nuances in the handling of the paint, and 
Roy Lichtenstein’s A Bad Treaty is striking in 
its ingenuity although lacking coherence as a 
plastic entity; Giobbi, Chavez and Kopman are 
among the painters represented. (Heller, April 30- 
May 18.) .. . Modern French and American 
Painters: Of more than routine interest are the 
German Expressionist works included here, Pech- 
stein’s torrid Nude under Canopy, Campendonk’s 
composite arrangement of Cats and Frbsléh’s 
melancholy Nude in viridian-tinged pinks; Nord- 
feldt’s vigorous, clean-cut Still Life of flowers 
and fruits and the sea beyond, a typical stormy 





seascape by Vlaminck, and works by Buffe 
Madeleine Ruperti, Rose Albers and others roun 
out the exhibition. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, My, 
18-July 31.) . .. Contemporary French Artis. 
Zendel works his still-life objects into handson. 
designs with texture playing an important ro} 
in the décor in a watered-down version of Par 
cuisine painting; Hambourg is deft and utterh 
Parisian in his sophisticated ink drawing of ; 
pleasurable afternoon in the Tuileries as wel] x 
in his gay glimpses of bathers thronging th 
beach at Deauville; watercolors, drawings ani 
graphic work by Picasso, Clavé, Carzou, Silvety 
David and Catteau are also included. (Juster 
June 12-July 13.)—M.S. 


Irving Marantz: Drawings in pen and ink, the 
figure carved from cool white space by incisive 
hatched lines. The best work is The Judgment, 
the figure seated in the midst of the rhythmic 
swoop and cluster of birds. (Babcock, May 6-29) 
..- Carlotta Petrina: Dense, murky oils, Vene. 
tian Renaissance in style, but without the tech 
nical authority to carry off the décor—the elabp- 
rate statuary, the architecture—that has heen 
chosen for subject. Santa Lucia, with its blue 
chiaroscuro effects, is the most carefully sustaine( 
of the works on view. (Crespi, April 15-May 4) 
... John Whorf: Efficient, sparkling watercol 
ors with a special kind of truthfulness of mood 
and atmosphere (except for the nudes which ar 
a bit too glistening and idyllic) that find their 
best expression in Snowbound and Copley Square 
in Snow. (Milch, April 15-May 4.) . . . Goldy 
Lipson: A variety of work—oils, prints, sculp- 
ture—much of it uneven in its quality, but at it 
best rewarding. Still Life and, generally, the 
flower pieces in oil, where there is a more 
marked control of the paint and its effects, indi- 
cate a perceptive talent. (Barzansky, May 6-18} 
..- Edward B. Webster: Heavily painted prin- 
itive landscapes which appear a little too tightly 
worked with their intense concentration upon 
minute details. (Panoras, April 29-May 11.) ... 
James Watson: Vigorous abstractions in oils 
the best of which is Galvanized Fragments with 
its splintered, swordlike thrusts of red-orange 
olive and black. (Morris, April 22-May 4.) ... 
Frank Smik: Working with a plastic medium, 
the artist exhibits colorful abstractions, generally 
in the Pollock school. The medium itself, how 
ever, has a dull, melted-and-then-hardened sur- 
face quality which does not remain interesting 
after the first look. (Panoras, May 13-25.) ... 
Alex Ceruzzi and Morton Hollinger: Abstrac 
tions, tasteful in their color but a little uncertain 
in their structure, by the former, and lively 
slightly abstracted studies of musicians and jaz 
combos by the latter, both in oil. (Pietrantonio 
May 1-15.) ... Jerome Goodman: The pasted 
collages fare better here than those which rel 
on staples for fastening the bits of cellophane 
and paper. The staples, used in abundance, merels 
call attention to themselves without performing 
any service to the composition. (Panoras, May 
27-June 8.) . . . Open Group: There were sev 
eral refreshing talents in this varied and uneven 
group, the most notable, Joan Tausik, Gretchen 
Seltzer, Jane Frank and Rose Graubert. (Mortis 
April 6-20.) .. . Drawing Group: An extensive 
show, impressive in its over-all competence, with 
work by Robert Vickrey, Paul Cadmus, Isabel 
Bishop, Henry Koerner and others. (Midtown. 
April 2-22.) .. . Savignae: Known here for his 
large, tongue-in-cheek posters for Life, Savignac 
was the subject of a brief but bright exposition, 
including much of his work for French adver 
tisers. (A.A.A., April 25-27.)... Armand Guerin: 
A basically “primitive” style turned very sophis 
ticated in these oils of familiar Parisian land 
marks. Among the better works was Le Sactt 
Coeur, the scene brushed in with childlike verve 
its accents of red and ocher standing out against 
predominating blues, whites and grays. (N. 
Public Library, Hudson Park Branch, April + 
Mees sis Arts Group: The highpoints in this 
first, uneven exhibition by a new gallery were 
Margaret Lederer’s Bottles in cleanly defined 
planes of gray and black, Harry Duggins touch- 
ing but perhaps too facile Harlequin’s Offering 
and Don Bloom's neatly structured backyard 
view, Wash, in blues, blacks, whites and greet: 
(Arts, April 17-May 1.)—J.R.M. 
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continued from page 17 
“molecules” cutting off, say, a lower corner of 


the picture. This produces the feeling of the 
painting being a detail of a larger composition; 
it will probably lead Francis still further away 
from all-overness. However, beside his canvases 
those of Riopelle seemed heavy, mechanical, 
formula-ridden, their color slightly vulgar. Jen- 
kins seemed too purely at the mercy of the spill- 
ing and blotting and spreading liquid of his 
paint. Also he appeared curiously romantic, 
English, almost like blown-up details from early 
Sutherland! Appel (who has been having a one- 
man show through April at the I.C.A.) is al- 
together too heavy-handed for my taste. His 
violent colors do not interact, but remain apart 
from each other, and the supreme thickness of 
their application strikes one as an excess, in- 
tended not to reinforce his images but to com- 
pensate for their obviousness. Energy in the 
raw is not enough. 

Now, softened up by these two exhibitions— 
which have gained a far wider response in the 
press here than has hitherto been the case with 
abstract shows—English critics and public alike 
have been subjected to another body blow at the 
Redfern’s Metavisual show. It is in mustering no 
fewer than twenty-nine English painters (almost 
all coming from the Action Painting-Tachist 
camps: no Constructivist works) that Mr. Nan 
Kivell has made his impact. He overlaps the 
LC.A. list by his inclusion of Blow, Davie, Feiler, 
Frost, Gear, Heath, myself, Hilton, Kinley, Moy- 
nihan, Pasmore and Wynter. Yet it is from the 
greater number of unestablished artists (some 
very young) that the show gains its character— 
which is, I am sorry to say, that of an over- 
crowded showroom. Among the best paintings 
here were Frost's: a grill of single, taut, parallel 
dribbles running vertically from top to bottom 
of his canvases is the frame upon which he 
hangs his spatial illusion now. There is a fight 
in his present works between the easy surface 
unity of the Tachist and a drawn geometric 
structure—a sharply drawn hexagonal form ex- 
isting behind the curtain of phenomenally long 
vertical dribbles. If the large number of new 
young Tachist or Action or Metavisual painters 
at the Redfern Gallery means that abstract 
painting is now conquering England at long last, 
one might ask: To what end? It seems to me 
that a decorative, gay, over-bright (in color) all- 
overness is the prevalent idiom amongst them. 
Things move quickly nowadays: these painters 
of twenty or twenty-five are artistically the 
grandchildren of Pollock; one even detects the 
influence upon them of my own generation, 
scarcely a decade their seniors. 
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continued from page 30 
character. One of the School of Paris’s claims to 
glory is that, after growing strong in battle, it 
preserved its full liberty. All the forms of living 
art are equally esteemed . . ."” One could hardly 
argue worse in favor of the School’s specific 
character, or better demonstrate that its sole 
character is to have no character. 

We are finally reduced to giving the term a 
broad interpretation according to which the 
School of Paris is simply the innovating activity 
of all the painters who work at the foot of the 
Eiffel Tower. This definition has its own (lim- 
ited) value, but it allows a troublesome con- 
fusion to continue. To me it seems preferable to 
recognize frankly that if artists in Paris paint as 
well as elsewhere, they do not paint in a special 
Way, but in every possible way. Starting from 
this point, we may as well resign ourselves, since 
there is a fundamental diversity of tendencies, 
to the proliferation of schools and sub-schools, 
of groups and sub-groups, and take advantage of 
them in an effort to penetrate the confusion. 


Perhaps the “isms” can at least serve to orient 
US somewhat. 


continued on page 64 
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catalog. 
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Specially designed for art work, prints and 
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An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
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2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $89.95 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 
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SIDNEY SIMON 
HAROLD TOVISH 
Visiting Artists 
ISABEL BISHOP 
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REED KAY 
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MAX WEBER 
WILLIAM ZORACH 
July—August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 
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Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
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continued from page 63 


W CAN then mark out not only the figurative 

and the abstract contingent, but also a num- 
ber of tendencies within the former—listed in 
an order proceeding from traditional to avant- 
garde: “Poetic Reality” and the colorists that 
flourish in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré; the 
young Interpretives of the Galerie Saint-Placide 
on the Left Bank; the Oriented Realism of the 
Salon de la Jeune Peinture, which itself extends 
from Expressionism through Neo-Realism to 
Social Realism. We salute in passing the masters 
of the older generation, such as Braque or Vil- 
lon, who exhibit at the Maeght and Carré gal- 
leries. We pause with interest at the Galerie de 
France, frequented by painters who refuse to 
choose between two esthetics and whom for this 
reason I have termed “abstractionizers.”” We can 
distinguish, in the endless belching forth of ab- 
stract painting which spreads through most gal- 
leries and assumes a certain order and dignity in 
the Salon de Mai, a Pictorial Abstraction that 
is welcomed by the Pierre, Craven, Allendy and 
Bucher galleries, and a Geometric Abstraction 
with Herbin and Vasarély as stars and the Denise 
René gallery as a stronghold. There are also the 
young abstracts who are being given their 
chance by the Arnaud gallery. Finally we can 
touch at the three more or less exotic isles which 
have given refuge to “poetry in paint”: Dubuf- 
fet’s “Art Brut” and Fautrier’s “Informel.” to 
which the René Drouin gallery has devoted it- 
self; Tachism, the war horse of the Rive Droite, 
Stadler and Kléber galleries; and Surrealism, 
which continues to give off flashes here and there 
in Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 

The confusion may seem terrifying. Two 
groups of painters, who might be considered the 
most Parisian of this School of Paris, are now 
trving, with more energy than the others, to find 
a way out—through conciliation, compromise. 
French equilibrium between extremes (as in the 
border-region painting of Garbell, for instance). 
or, on the contrary, through an intensified bold- 
ness, an extension of nonconformism, a reinforc- 
ing of the avant-garde spirit (as with the young 
group around the critic Julien Alvard, or the 
“Monochrome Movement”). 

No, decidedly, the forest of brushes being 
brandished in Paris do not produce a body of 
painting that can be defined or characterized. 
But one merit must be granted those who wield 
the brushes: an eagerness to reconsider the plas- 
tic problem at any moment—and to convince us, 
if there is still any need, that there is no finite 
number of ways in which to paint. The School 
of Paris defies definition. It is perhaps a phan- 
tom school, but one in which all the schools of 
the world are represented. 


MARGARET BREUNING 
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dering over the canvas is impressively relevant 
in its controlled tensions. (Peridot, May 27-June 
21.) 


enema RE is a demanding art; nature distrib- 
utes the facial features, but it is an inner 
life that informs them. If an artist is to succeed 
in his portraits he must secure more than a 
likeness; he must penetrate the face’s mask to 
discover a subjective motivation of character. 
Alfred Jonniaux appears to have solved this 
difficult problem—and it is not a feat that is 
“done with mirrors.” In the works recently on 
display at Kennedy's, he has carefully defined 
the structural planes of the head and the se- 
quential flux of the bodily planes, as well as the 
animating tensions between the contours of the 
figures. Though many of his sitters are “im- 
portant,” they are not presented as stuffed shirts, 
but as valid records of personality, accentuated 
by gesture and pose. Alfred P. Sloan is one of 
the outstanding items of the showing, convey- 
ing ineluctably a power of intelligence and in- 
tentness in direct, simplified terms. Among other 
examples that might well be cited are Dr. 
Thomas Rivers, Mr. Ralph Lowell, Mr. Richard 
Greeve. There are also a number of engaging 
feminine portraits, such as the graceful figure of 
Julie Hughes, in which youthful charm triumphs 
over the richness of costume. (Kennedy, May 


1-25.) 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces its Summer Schools in 


Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City | 


June 3 to August 30, 1957 
Instructors in Woodstock 
Arnold Blanch 
Edward Chavez (July only) 


Zygmunt Menkes (August only) 
Frank J. Reilly 


Instructors in New York 
Charles Alston | Morris Kantor 
Richard Bove | Bernard Klonis 
Dagmar Freuchen | Frank J. Reilly 


drawing/painting 
illustration/anatomy 
fashion illustration/landscape 


Full or Part-Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 





215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-4510 | 


College Level 4-Year Courses 
Interior Design, Commercial Design, Painting, 
Illustration, Graphic Arts, Product Design, 
Sculpture, and Liberal Arts. Scholarships. 
Degrees. 13-acre campus. Dormitories. Many 
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| KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
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a) 4415 -W Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M0. 


Professional training leading to the BPA 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Tlustratie 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, 

Illustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Cou 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised rel 
dences and enjoy many University activitia 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room ® 
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Exciting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
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NEW LOW COST. PAY-AS-YOU-GO. 
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CARVING TOOLS 
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FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 44TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, National Academy Galleries, Oct. 17-Nov. 
3. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee: $4. Entry cards due by Sept. 30; work due 
Oct. 8. Write: Henry Bankoff, 360 Cabrini Blvd., 
New York 33, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

BODLEY ANNUAL DRAWING COMPETITION, Bodley 
Gallery, June 17-29. Open to all artists. Media: 
black-and-white in ink, pencil or charcoal. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3 per entry; limit of 3 entries per 
artist. Write: Bodley Gallery, 223 E. 60th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
MORRIS SUMMER GROUP EXHIBITION, 
lery, July 15-31. Open to all artists. All painting 
media. Jury. Awards: one-man shows. Fee: $3. 
Work due July 10. Write: Morris Gallery, 174 
Waverly Place, New York 14, N. Y 


Morris Gal- 


PORTLAND, MAINE 

PORTLAND SUMMER ART FESTIVAL, Portland Muse- 
um of Art, July 18-Aug. 18. Media: oil, water- 
color, sculpture. Jury. $2,000 in prizes. Fee: $4. 
Work due July 6. Write: Bernice Breck, Port- 
land Museum of Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA ae ee 
2ND ANNUAL BOARDWALK ART SHOW, Virginia Beach 


Art Association, July 11-15. All media acceptable 
for exhibit and sale. Awards. Sales exceeded 
%, 500 in 1956. Fee: $1. Entry cards due by July 

Artist or representative must accompany and 
display work. Write: Virginia Beach Art Assn., 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


REGIONAL 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 

15TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHIBITION, 
Old State Capitol, Oct. 6-27. Open to resident 
artists of La. only. Media: oil, tempera, water- 
color, casein. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due by 
Sept. 25. Write: Jay R. Broussard, Director, 
Louisiana Art Commission, Room 208, Old State 
Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
15TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHIBITION, 
Old State Capitol, Nov. 3-Dec. 1. Open to resident 


artists of La. only. Media: sculpture, graphics, 
ceramics, crafts. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due 
by Oct. 23. Write: Jay R. Broussard, Director, 


Louisiana Art Commission, Room 208, Old State 
Capitol, Baton Rouge, La. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
19TH ANNUAL TEXAS PAINTING AND SCULPTURE EX- 
HIBITION, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Oct. 5- 
Nov. 17. Open to all Texas artists. Media: oil, 
gouache, casein, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Sept. 15. Write: Charlotte Stephens, Secre- 
tary, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, 
Dallas 26, Tex. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


KANSAS DESIGNFR CRAFTSMAN SHOW, U. of Kan., 
Oct. 27-Nov. 17. Open to those who have lived 
in Kan. or Kansas City, Mo., for one vear or 


more. Media: ceramics, metalwork. woodturning, 
sculpture in stone. wood, metal and fired clay. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for 5 pieces. Write: Marjorie 


Whitney, Chairman, Dept. of Design, U. of Kan., 
Lawrence, Kan. 

MANCHESTER, VERMONT 

SOUTHERN VERMONT ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Art Cen- 


ter, Aug. 24-Sept. 2. Open to artists residing 
within 50 miles of Manchester for 3 months of 
the vear. All media. Jury. Fee: $3. Write: Direc- 
tor, Southern Vermont Artists, Manchester, Vt. 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 

CAPE ANN SOCIETY OF MODERN ARTISTS SUMMER 
EXHIBITIONS, Redmen’s Hall. 1) July 4-31. 2) Aug. 
1-Sept. 3. Open to all artists who have worked on 
Cape Ann. All painting media and sculpture. 
Jury for non-members. Fee: $7.50, returned if 
work not accepted. All work due July 1. Write: 
Guido Piacentini, Curator, Cape Ann Society of 
Modern Artists, Rockport, Mass. 
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CANVAS SALE: 
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45” x 6 yd. Duck $ 6.95 
Sa” x6yd. “ 8.75 
72” x6yd. “ . 14.95 
45” x 6 yd. Linen 9.95 
Sa" xéyd. “* . 16.95 
84” x 11 yd. “ 55.00 


No C.O.D.’s Price F.O.B., New York 
Please allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 








Headquarters 
GeNuINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists CoLors 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 184 — 


FEzANDIE & SpEerR LE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 

UMBERS 


ETc. 


A PAINTER’S SUMMER 


This is not a school. To a full complement of 
4s] just 12 young, advanced artists, we offer 
selective lodging, fine food, superb studios. 
Aah Cur 8th season. $40 weekly, any period be- 
= i tween July 1-Sept. 10. Write for prospectus. 


BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR ° MAINE 

















the manikin that can do 
everything 
LACAMO BLOCK MANIKIN 


14° hieh, accurately scaled, scientifi- 
cally designed, made of wood, var- 
nished. Complete with stand. 










Instruction book on Manikin Art 
Anatomy. 

Both for $4.95 postpaid 
RIEBE CORP., 149 E. 60 St., N.Y.C. 












ALBUQUERQU:, N. M. 

JONSON GALLERY, June, July, Aug.: 

Summer Annual, R. Jonson, ptgs. 
ATHENS, GA. 
MUSEUM, June 1-30: Florida Artists 
Grp., Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
MUSEUM, to June 16: Portraits MEA 
BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, June: Selected 
Amer. Ptgs. 

MUSEUM, June 5-26: Venetian Villas 

NEXUS, to June 8: R. A. Parker; June 
10-29: W. Christopher 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT, to June 16: Contemporary 

Acquis.; 4000 Years of Modern Art 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INST., to June 9: Prizewinners; 
Soc. for Cont. Amer. Art; Winter- 
botham Coll.; to June 16: Raymond 
Wielgus African Coll. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CTR., to July 10: S. C. 
Valastro; June 12-July 2: D. Oen- 
slager 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

OHIO STATE UNIV., UNION GAL- 
LERY, June: E. Winter Vitreous 
Enamels in Arch. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

BLACK TULIP, to June 10: Cont. Amer.; 
June 13-July 15: Mod. Fr. Prints 

MUSEUM, June 18-July 18: Bronze 
Age to Brancusi; June-July: Portraits 

EAST HAMPTON, N. Y. 

GUILD HALL, June 1-19: 19th Mem- 

bers’ Annual 
HAMPTON BAYS, L. L., N. Y. 

BURLIUK, June: Grp.; Summer: Noted 

Amer. Artists 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, to June 

9: Conn. W’col. Soc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON MUS., June 2-Sept. 1: Anniv. 

Exhibit. Ind. Artists 
KATONAH, N. Y. 

KATONAH GALLERY, June 2-July 3: 

Prints & Lithos 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

WM. ROCKHILL NELSON, to June 16: 

C. Wells memorial retrosp. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
ART CTR., June: P. Takal, drwgs.; to 


June 23: H. Cohen 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


GIMPEL FILS, Contemp. Brit. 

HANOVER, June-July: Post Picasso 
Paris 

LEFEVRE, June: J. Taylor 

TOOTH, to June 22: P. Bonnet 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

L. A. CTY. MUSEUM, to June 30: 
L. A. Artists Annual; to June 30: 
Pacific Coast Art 

FERUS, to June 7: H. Levy 

HATFIELD, Mod. Fr. & Amer. 

STENDAHL, Pre-Col. & Mod. 

MANCHESTER, VT. 

SO. VT. ART CTR., June 29-July 14: 
Invit. Exhib. N. Y. & New Eng. Art- 
ists; Aug. 24-Sept. 2. So. Vt. Artists 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BROOKS, June: N. J. Artists Prints 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ART INST., June: Layton Coll. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INST., from June 

1945-57 
WALKER ART CTR., to June 23: Cont. 


Brit., June 1-July 7: E. Jemne 
NEWARK, N. J. 


MUSEUM, June 2-Oct. 6: N. J. Chinese 
Coll.; to June 16: Art in Judaism; 
Summer: Significant Forms 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 

AMER. ACAD. (633 W. 155), to June 
23: Group 

BROOKLYN (Eastern P’way.), Summer: 
Mod. Eur. Drwgs. 

COOPER UNION MUS. (Cooper Sq.), 
May 23-Aug.: 6 Decades of Collect- 
ing 

GUGGENHEIM (7 East 72), from June 
4: Mondrian 


18: Amer. Ptg. 


66 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


JEWISH (1109 5th at 92), to June 30: 
Strauss-Rothschild Collection 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), June: 
Greek Vases; Rodin & Fr. Sclpt. 

MODERN (11 W. 53), May 22-Sept. 8: 
Picasso 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), May 29- 
closing indef.: Figure Sclpt. in 
Wood; other objects from Perm. 
Coll. 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), May 8-Sept. 22: 
Recent Accessions 

Galleries: 

A.C.A. (63 East 57), June 3-14: S. 
Buchwald; Winners; June 18-29: 
Annual Competition 

ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu. & 
Thurs., 12-2, 8-10), Artists Anon. 
3rd Quarterly 

ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), to June 7: 
“Ptrs. & Sclptrs. of Promise”; June 
10-28: Grp. 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), June 1-20: 
New Grp. 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), June: 
19th, 20th C. Amer. 

BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), June 
3-22: G. Fromberg, L. Fromberg 
BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), June: 

Grp. 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to June 8: N. Y. 
Improved; June 17-29: Drawing 
Competition 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), to 
June 15: J. Ernst 

BURR (108 W. 56), June 8-22: 4-Man; 
June 22-July 3: Grp. 

CADAN (150 E. 78), June 5-29: P. 
Gens 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), June 3-30: Mem- 
bers Grp. 

CARLEBACH (937—3rd at 56), Primi- 
tive Art 

CHASE (29 E. 64), to June 8: Meyero- 
witz; June: Grp. 

COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53), June: 
Cont. Amer. Grp. 

COMERFORD (55 E. 55), June: An- 
tique Japanese Prints 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62): June: Summer Grp. 

COOPER (313 W. 53), to June 20: 
1. Fleminger, sclpt. 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), June: One-Man 
Show Artists Grp. 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), June 1-30: 


Grp. 

D‘ARCY (19 E. 76), June 1-30: Afri- 
can Sclpt. 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Summer: Old 
Masters 


DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
to June 15: Zolotov 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), June 
3-22: Spring Annual 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), June: Pre-Col. 

ESTE (32 E. 65), June: Master Drwgs. 
from 5 Centuries 

FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), June: Grp. 
Fr. & Amer. 

FINDLAY, INC. (11-13 E. 57), June: 
19th & 20th C. Fr. 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), to 
June 7: 5 Amer. Ptrs. 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), to June 10: 
W. Jackson; P. Giambertone; June 
12-30: Grp. 

G. GALLERY (200 E. 59th), June: Grp. 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Mad.), 
June: Miro 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), 
June 11-29: Child Art Exhib. 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
June: Grp. 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS: (1018 
Mad. at 79), to June 14: H. Hensel; 
June 18-July 10: Grossman, w’cols. 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), to June 
15: A. Martin, ptgs. 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), June 1-31: Amer. 
& Fr. 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to June 8: Scalini 
& Cristiano 


HERVE (611 Mad. at 58), June: Fr. 
Contemp. 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), to June 29: Grp. 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), June: 
Fine Ptgs. 

IOLAS (123 E. 55), June: H. Long; 
Laubies 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to June 14: 
Eur. & Amer. Drwgs.; Hartley 

JAMES (70 E. 12), June 7-28: Invita- 
tion Show 

JANIS (15 E. 57), to June 8: Mother- 
well 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), to June 8: 3-Man 
Italian; June 12-July 13: Grp. Fr. 
Cont. 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), June: J. 
Gray 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), June: Grp. 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), to June 
21: Amer. & Fr.; Rec. Fr. Acq. 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to June 15: K. H. 
Bie; Grp. 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to 
June 7: 14 Painter-Printmakers; 
June 17-July 31: 20th C. Amer. 

LIBR. of PTGS. (28 E. 72), June: Amer. 
& Eur. Cont. 

LILLIPUT HOUSE (231% Elizabeth St. 
by appt.) Adam-Ahab Overflow 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Mad. at 61), 
June 1-15: R. Christensen; June 
15-30: J. Hofflander 

MARCH (95 E. 10), to June 8: Grand 
Salon 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to June 17: 18th 
Serigraph Annual 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), to June 15: 
Hua Li, w’cols.; from June 18: 
Grps. 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to June 8: 
25th Annual Show; June: Seasons 
Retros. 

MILCH (55 E. 57), June 3-29: 19th, 
20th C. Amer. 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), to June 8: 
Grp.; June 11-29: W. Hough 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), June: Summer 
Show 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), June: 18th C. 
Eng., Fr.; Old Mstrs. 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), to June 8: J. 
Goodman, drwgs.; June 10-22: L. 
Civkin; June 24-July 6: D. Judd 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), to June 15: 
Grp. 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), to June 15: 
W. G. Crovello; from June 17: 
Summer Grp. 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to June 
21: 1956-57 Review 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), to June 14: 
Pascin & Sch. of Paris; from June 
15: Mod. Masters 

PETITE (129 W. 56), June 3-15: J. F. 
Gerald; June 17-29: Grp. Review 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), June 1-15: 
4-Man 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), June 3-29: 
Ptg. & Sclpt. of ‘30's. 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57), Con- 
temp. Portraits 

REHN (683 5th at 54), June: Summer 
Grp. 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), to July 3: 
Old & New Talent 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), June: 19th 
C. Fr. Ptgs.; 20th C. Amer. & Fr. 
Ptg. & Sclpt. 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), from May 
13: Homage to Kahnweiler 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), June 3-22: A. 
Mosca; from June 24: Summer Grp. 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), May 27-Aug.: 
“Fact & Fantasy ‘57’ 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park at 83), June: 
Old Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), to July 15: 
Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), June 1-30: 
Bakuba Cups from Belgian Congo 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), June: Gal- 
lery Grp. 











SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), tg 
June 8: Latin America Grp.; Jung 
17-July: Latin American Graphics 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to June 29. 
“Rest & Motion” 

THEATRE EAST (211 E. 60), June: Grp. 

TOZZI (32 E. 57), June: Med. & Ren, 
Art 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
to July 31: Mod. Ptrs. 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), June: Mirko 
WALKER (117 E. 57), June: Selected 
Ptgs. Amer., Fr., 19th & 20th C. 
VERNA WEAR (436 Mad.), June: Grp. 
WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), June 5 

July: Picasso lithos. 

WHITE (42 E. 57), June 4-28: Prints, 
Drwgs. & Sclipt. Grp. 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), Sum. 
mer: Pre-Col. 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), June: Sum. 
mer Show 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), June: Grp. 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), 
June 3-29: L. Golub 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), to 
June 22: Bourdelle, sclpt.; Japanese 
Calligraphy 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), June 15-July 


31: “New York 1900-30” 
NORTHPORT, L. I., N. Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE ART CTR., to June 8: 
G. Grosz Grp.; June 9-29: R 


Kanelba 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


MUSEUM, June 29-Sept. 9: M. Graves; 
T. Hardy; Grp. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
KAASTRA, Cont. Art 
PARIS, FRANCE 


BUCHER, June: Grp. 

LE CERCLE, to June 13: J. Couy 

CORDIER, June: K. O. Gotz 

DROUET, to June 15: Wlerick, sclpt. 

DE FRANCE, June: Ptgs., Engrvgs., 
Sclpt. 

FACCHETTI, June: Dubuffet, Michaux, 
Wols 

FURSTENBERG, June: N. Le Bosquet 

PIERRE, June 1-22: Lapoujade 

RENE, June: J. Albers 

VIERNY, June: A. Bauchant; Grp. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. 

ART CTR., June 1-30: Textiles; Alo. 

W’col. Soc.; P. Click 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACAD., to June 9: Prize Competition 
Ptgs. 

ART ALLIANCE, to June 9: Tamayo; 
Realist Ptrs., Phila. Sclpt. Trends; 
June 13-Aug. 13: Phila. W’col. Club 


MUSEUM, to Sept. 8: “Tucker China” 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

MUSEUM, July 18-Aug. 18: Ist Por 

land Summer Art Festival 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

June 2-28: V. Wise; June 9-30: Cont. 
German Prints; June 1-30: Chinese 
Scroll Ptgs. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

June 12-30: 3rd Internat’. Hallmark 

Award Exhib. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY, to June 14: 

Illuminations 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

LEGION OF HONOR, June 8-July 7: 

German Impresnsm. 


MUSEUM, to July 7: Zacks Collection 
SANTA FE, N. M. 
June 2-30: Southwestern Artists Ar 
nual 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
YPEZ GALLERIES, July 22-Aug.- 10: 


Latin Amer. Ptgs. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MUSEUM, to June 9: 17th W’col. At 
nual; O. Zadkine, sclpt. & drwgsi 
Japanese Art 

TAOS, N. M. 

GALERIA ESCONDIDA, thru June: 

F. O'Hara 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN, to Sept. 8: Saito, prints 

NAT'L. GALLERY, Dale Collection; 1 
July 14: 100 Yrs. of Amer. Arch. 
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ALBERT DORNE was a kid of the 

"A slums who loved to draw. He never 

sot past the seventh grade. Before he 
/ yas 13, he had to quit school to sup- 
port his family. But he never gave up 
his dream of becoming an artist. 


:, sclpt. 

ngrvgs, | Although he was working 12 hours 
day, he began to study art at home 

‘ichaux, Yin his spare time. Soon he discovered 
hat people were willing to pay good 

osquet pmoney for his drawings. At 19 he was 


ell launched in the field of commer- 
ial art. By 22 he was earning $500 a 
Srp. eek. Dorne rose higher and higher— 
intil he became probably the most 


25; Alc. Mfabulous money-maker in the history 
of advertising art. 

a Dorne’s “rags to riches” story is not. 

petition Punique. Norman Rockwell left school. 

hen he was 15. Stevan Dohanos,’' 

famay®; ftamous cover artist, drove a truck and 

Trends; Byorked in a mill before turning to art. 

ol. Club PHarold Von Schmidt was an orphan 

China 5. Robert Fawcett, known as the 

ist Post “ilustrators’ illustrator,” left school 





upport his family in a cold-water flat 






0: Cont. 
Chinese 





lives in a magnificent contemporary 
home, over 100 feet long. 







plan to help others: Nearly ten years 
g0, these men gathered in Dorne’s 
ous New York studio for a fate- 
lw meeting. With them were six other 
equally famous artists — Al Parker, 
on Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Ben 
plahl, Peter Helck, John Atherton. 
most all had similar “rags to riches” 
grounds. 

Dorne outlined to them a plan for 
hg their good fortune with others. 
Pointed out that artists were 
ded all over the country. And thou- 
ands of men and women wanted very 
much to become artists.. What these 
people needed most was a convenient 
nd effective way to master the trade 
“*rets and professional know-how that 
famous artists themselves had 
“armed only by long, successful ex- 
rience. “Why * can’t we,” asked 
ome, “develop some way to bring 
d of top-drawer art training 
? ahyone with talent ... no matter 
te they live or what their personal 
D dules may be?” 
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at 14. Austin Briggs, who struggled to: 
hen he first broke into art, today: 


ALBERT DORNE — one of the 
greatest money-makers in com- 
mercial art. From the window of 
his luxurious studio high above 
New York, Dorne can see the slum 
tenement where he once lived. 


The idea met with great enthusiasm. 
In fact, the twelve famous artists 
quickly buckled down to work—taking 
time off from their busy careers. Look- 
ing for a way to explain drawing tech- 
niques to students who would be 
thousands of miles away, they turned 
to the war-born methods of modern 
visual training. What better way could 
you teach the art of making pictures, 
they reasoned, than through pictures? 
They made over 5,000 drawings spe- 
cially for the school’s magnificent 
home study lessons. And after they 
had covered the fundamentals of art, 
each man contributed to the course 
his own special “hallmark” of great- 
ness. For example, Norman Rockwell 
devised a simple way to explain char- 
acterization and the secrets of color. 
Jon Whitcomb showed how to draw 
the “glamour girls” for which he is 
world-famous. Dorne showed step-by- 
step ways to achieve animation and 
humor. 


Finally, the men spent three years 
working out a revolutionary, new way 
to correct a student's work. For each 
drawing the student sent in, he would 
receive in return a long personal let- 
ter of criticism and advice. Along with 
‘the letter, on a transparent “overlay,” 
the instructor would actually draw, in 
detail, his corrections of the student's 
work. Thus there could be no misun- 
derstanding. And the student would 
have a permanent record to refer to 
as often as he liked. 








(Photo by Roy Stevens) 


NORMAN ROCKWELL—this best- 
loved American artist left school at 15. 


First, the artists produced a mon- 
umental course in Commercial Art 
and Illustration. With the increas- 
ing popularity of Fine Arts Painting 
all over the country—a_ second 
course was created with a Guiding 
Faculty of America’s Most Distin- 
guished Fine Arts Painters: Ben 
Shahn, Doris Lee, Stuart Davis, 
Fletcher Martin, Adolf Dehn, Will 
Barnet, Syd Solomon, Arnold 
Blanch, Ernest Fiene, and Dong 
Kingman. 


School is launched; students quickly 
succeed: Thus was born the Famous 
Artists Schools — whose campus is 
the U. S. mail, whose classrooms are 
the students’ own homes and whose 
faculty is the most fabulous ever 
assembled in the history of art teach- 
ing. The school’s activities started in 
a@ converted old barn in Westport, 
Conn. It grew rapidly. Today it occu- 
pies its own modern building and has 
5,000 active students in 32 countries. 
The twelve famous artists who started 
the school as a labor of love still own 
it, run it, and are fiercely proud of 
what it has done for its students. 

Don Smith is a good example. When 
he became a student three years ago, 
Don knew nothing about art, even 
doubted if he had talent. Today, he 
is an illustrator with a leading adver- 
tising agency in New Orleans. 


Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing until she enrolled in the 
School. Now a fashionable New York 
Gallery exhibits her paintings for sale. 


John Busketta is another. He was a 
pipe-fitter’s helper with a big gas com- 
pany until he enrolled in the school. 
He still works for the same company— 
but now he is an artist in the adver- 
tising department, at a big increase 
in pay. 


A great-grandmother in Ohio de- 
cided to study painting in her spare 
time. Recently, she had her first 
“show’’ where she sold thirty water 
colors and five oil paintings. 


Don Golemba of Detroit stepped up 
from railroad worker to the styling 
department of a big automobile com- 





They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches” 


Now they’re helping others do the same 


by Rex Taylor 


pany—on the basis of his work with 
the school. Now he helps design new 
car models. 


“Where are the famous artists of to- 
morrow?” Dorne is not surprised at all 
by the success of his students. “Op- 
portunities open to trained artists to- 
day are enormous,” he says. ‘“‘We con- 
tinually get calls and letters from art 
buyers all over the U.S. They ask us 
for practical, well-trained students— 
not geniuses—who can step into full- 
time or part-time jobs. 


“I'm firmly convinced,” Dorne goes 
on, “that many men and women are 
missing an exciting career in art sim- 
ply because they hesitate to think 
that they have talent. Many of them 
do have talent. These are the people 
we want to train for success in art... 
if we can only find them.” 


Unique art talent test: To discover peo- 
ple with talent worth developing, the 
twelve famous artists created a re- 
markable, revealing 12-page Talent 
Test. Originally they charged $1 for 
the test. But now the school offers it 
free and grades it free. Men and wom- 
en who reveal natural talent through 
the test are eligible for training by 
the school. 


Would you like to know if you have 
valuable hidden art talent? Simply 
mail coupon below. The Famous Art- 
ists Talent Test will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. And it 
might lead you to become one of the 
“famous artists of tomorrow.” 


SA A A AS AO MESS oT a! RT Glen Se 
FAMOUS ARTIS7S SCHOOLS 


Studio 222. Westport, Conn. 


talent worth developing. Please 
send me—without obligation—your 


= 
f 
{ 
I want ‘to find out if I have art 
Famous Artists Talent Test. ! 


Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 
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SOTHEBY'S of LONDON 


announce the Sale by Auction on Wednesday 10th July 1957 of 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF | 
XIXth & XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS AND BRONZES 


the property of 


the late WILHELM WEINBERG of Scarsdale New York 


Vincent Van Gogh 
LA TETE DE L’ANGE 
21-1/8 in by 25-3/8 in. 


ay 


Camille Pissarro pomMtirrs EN FLEURS 23 in by 28-1/4 in. Claude Monet La MAISON BLEUE A ZAANDAM 17-3/4 in by 23-7/8 in. 


Illustrated Catalogue Two Dollars Fifty cents. 


Telephone: 


Teleg 
HYDE PARK 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. ABINITIO, Via 














